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FOREWOBJ) 


Durics the last quarter of & century there has been a 
marked change bi the attitude of many scholars towards 
the traditions of early Indian history, especially those 
conveyed in the Epics, the PurSpas, and the canonical 
works of the Buddhists and Jains. Instead of brushing 
them aside with contempt except where they corro¬ 
borate or seem to corroborate the statements of the 
‘orthodox* Brahma nic texts eneh as the Vedas iitid 
Br&hmanas, not a few students have licen moved to recon- 
sder the unfavourable verdict passed by thdr predecessors 
upon these legends. Foremost among these is Mr. F. E. 
Pargiter, whose Ancient. Indian Historical TradUion RUiiis 
up and completes the researches carried on bv him through 
many years of patient critical labour, has demons^ 
trated that underneath the mass oi legend there lies a 
fairly coherent skeleton of historical tradition, mainly n- 
presenting the standpoint of the K^triyas of ancient India, 
and not seldom contradicting the orthodox Brahmanic 
texts; and this be has endeavoured with great skill to 
reconstruct. Though perhaps not all of us are prepared 
to accept in their entirety the conclusions which he has 
deduced, none can fail to recognise the profound and far- 
reacldng e&ct of his criticism in general. No doubt the 
ancient legend-mongets were often as unreliable os their 
nn^ern sucoessorsi who are ready to concoct an utterly 
false pe^gree for any parvenu person or tribe who will 
pay for it; no doubt too when they were honest they 
were often lamentably wrong, j^lacing contempoca^ 
dynasties one after the other, and filling up gaps with wild 
speculation. But after due deduction of an abundant 
margin for error the skeleton of an old tradition still 
remains; and it is no longer permissibts for hJatorians to 
ignore it. They must collect and to the best of their 


tv 


ability analyao b^ncis, cudcavouriiig to tr^ tbom to 
their eources, whether BrBhman or E^triya, to test 
their credibility, and accordingly to classify^ thcin_ ^d 
group them or^nically together, Aud this critirasm 
will be powerfmly aided by archseolo^cal rGseamh in 
India and neighbouring countries. 

One of the main foci of K^atriya traditions is the 
Bbarata War, which with Mr. Pargiter aijd Dr. Law I 
regard as an historical event, though much obscumd by 
fable. In connection with it I would venture to point to 
a feet which hitherto, I believe, has not received the atten¬ 
tion that it merits, namely the corroboration supplied by 
Jain legend. As ia well known, the Jain Tuthamkara 
Maliavira-Vardhamana was preceded by the Tnii^rpkara 
Far^varAtha, whose predecessor again was Aiistanemi, 
whom Jain traditions represent as a contemporary of 
Kfsna (Eanha) Vilsndeva, If we may assume an interval 
of about two hundred years between each of these 
Tirthamkaios, as seems on general grounds most snitable, 
we bring Ari^tanemi’s date up to about 1000 B.C., which 
very nearly corresponds with the date assigned on other 
grounds by Mr. Pargiter to the Bharata War, in which 
according to tiradition E^na took part, namely 050 B.O. 

Dr. Law’s work will therefore be welcome. He has 
spared no eSorts to make an exhaustive and careful col- 
lection of the materials that Indian tradition offem, 
together with many relevant data from other sources that 
^vm aid in the constroction of a critical history. By hm 
earnest and energetic •puralaUvdnusandhitsa he has laid 
students of history under a considerable obligation. 


LoilDON, 
Stpiembeft IB'24, 


L. D. BABNErr. 



PREFACE 


The following preaont for the first time a 

detailed account, historical ond geographical, of some of 
the ancient K^atriya trifaca of Mid "India (i-e* the valley of 
the upper Ganges and its tributaries) e. g. the Knma, the 
PaBcalas, the Matsyas, the Sarasenaa, the Cedis, the Vafiae, 
the Avantis and the Uslnataa. In preparing this volume, I 
have consulted original works, Sanskrit and PSli, and I 
have derived some help from other sources, literary and 
archseolog^cal, as indicated in the footnotes. 

Some of the information contained in the present 
votnme is no doubt mere legend, but in the present state of 
our knowledge, legends cannot altogether be igjnored as 
they very often contain a substratum of truth. Again, 
although some of the facta in the history of the Blid-Indian 
Kaatriya tribes have been mentioned in the works of 
scholars like Oldenberg, Cunningham, Macdonell, Keith, 
Bhys Davids, D. R. Bhandaikar, R. 0. Majumdsi and 
H. C. Ray Chaudhuii, yet the first comprehensive account 
is,!believe, given in the following pages. 

I am grateful to Dr. L. D. Barnett of the British 
Museum not only for his learned foreword hut also for a 
few valuable suggestions which have been of great use to 
me. 


24 St;KE.4.'s BTB££T, 
CALCorra, 
Augii9(t Id24. « 


ButALA Charan Law, 
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Ancient Mid-fndlan Ksatriya Tribes, Vol. I. 

CHAPTER I 

THE KVRVS 

The Karus form one of the most ancient nnni meet 
prominent of the Indo-Aryan K^triya tribes. In the 
Koni. iii tu ^gveda, however^ they are not very promi- 

nently mentioned as a people. In one of 
the yersea of a hymn (^g^'eda X.33.4) occurs the word 
Kuru-srava^ w^h la intoipreted by some scholars as 
glory of the Kurus' or the 'hearer of the praises of the 
Kurus/ Wilson (Rgveda,VJ,, pp. S8‘8&J translates this verse 
as follows:—"(ludra), the possessor of the pitchers, the hearer 
|of the praises of the Kurus, let us celebrate these auspicious 
ladorations of thee, the giver of riches ; may he, (Indta), be 
Itbc donor (of affluence) to you who are opulent, (in pious 
offering), and (so may) this Soma which I chenah in roy 
heart." The word Kuru aiava^ja, however, is generally 
taken by scholars to be the name of a particular 

king who is supposed to have been given this name 
in consideration of his having been a ruler of the 
Kurus. In the hymn next following the one we have quoted 
above, the charities of the prince Kuru-erava^a are praised 
and there can be no doubt that it is here the name of a parti' 
cular sovereign. Some of his ancestors are also mentioned 
in this hynin.i Thus it goes on:— "The (divinities, the) 
appointors of men, have appointed me to Kurusravana; 

I have borne Pa^u on the way: the universa! gods are my 
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protectors...... I, tlie R?i, solicit (wealth) of tie manificent 

Prince Kumsiavaijuv, the son of Trasadasyn, for the priests. 
Whose three horses bear me pleasantly In the chsiiot; I 
piaise him at the ceremony in which he presents thotisanda. 
UpamasravaS) the words of whoso father a’cie sweeti like a 
pleasant field gpven to a beggar. Come to me, my son, grand¬ 
son of hlitratithi; I am the eulogist of thy father. If I were 
lord over immortals and mortals, then should my munificent 
(benefactor) live. No one lives a hundred years passing the 
limit fixed by the gods ; so be is separated from his friends.” 
(Rgveda X, 33. I and 4-9; W^ilson, Bgveda Vol. VI, pp. &fl‘ 
90). Hero it is evident that the seer of the Egvedic hymn 
mouma the loss by death of his generous donor and in the 
last four verses he evidently consoles his son Upama^nivas 
and mentions in passing MitrStithi, the grandfather of 
Upamasravas. Upamasravaa was, it seems, the son of 
Kuru^ravaM for whose death he is being consoled. But 
the BThad-devata says that it was for the death of his grand¬ 
father Mitratithi that he is being consoled in these verses of 
the Rgveda. Thus it says, "The following two (stanaas) 
adore KuruBravana Trasadasysva (X. 33.4,6), On the death 
of King Mitratithi, the seer with the following four (Btomsaa 
beginning) ‘Of whom* (yasya: X.33.9-9) consoled hie (Mitrs- 
tithi's) grandson Upamasravas ’* (Bfhad-devatB, Macdoncll, 
Part 11., p. 260). The Sarvfinukramani of Eatyayana also 
supports this view of the Brhad-devatA. 

Besides bearing the significant name Enrulravana, this 
prince is also called in the above hymn TrSsadasyava or a 
descendant of Trasodasyn who ts well-known in the Rgveda 
(9gveda IV, 38.1 j VIL 19, 3, etc.) os a king of the Puros. 
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Trasadftsyii’s **peop!e, th® Purus, were settled on tiiG Sara- 
Bvatl, wMch WAS, no doubt, the Htream in the middle couutiy, 
that locality according well with the later union of the Purus 
with the Kuru people, who inhabited that country," (Vedic 
Index, 1, 327}. Tliia proves the coonection between the 
Knius and the PQnis and "it is a prolwible conjecture of 
Oldenbe^'s (Buddha, 403-404) that the Kuni people, as 
known later, included sotne of the tribes referred to by other 
names in the Rg¥cda..,..It is likely that the Tftau-Bhatatas 
w'ho appear in the IJgveda as enemies of the Purus, later 
coalesced with them to forrn the Kuru people (Vedic index, 
1, 107), The Vedic Index adds “idnce the Bharataa appear 
so pTomioently iti the Bi^hmaijui texts as a great people of 
the past, while the later literature ignores them in its list of 
ustious, it is difficult to avoid the coueluaion that they be¬ 
came merged hi some other tribe, Mort^ver, tlierc is evidence 
that the liharatas occupied the territory in which the Kurus 
were later found. Two of them are spoken of in a hjmin of 
the Rgveda (Ill. 23) as having kmdled fire on the Dpsadvati, 
the Apayii and the Sarasvatl—that is to say, in the sacred 

places of the later Kumk^etra.nor is it without importance 

that the Bharatas appear as a variant for the Kuru-Panealas 
in a passage of the V^iljasancyr Saiiihitii, and that in the list 
of the great performers of the horse sacrifice the names of 
one Kuru and two Bliarata princes are given without any 
mention of the people over which they ruled, while in other 
cases that iniormatiou is specifically given." (Vedic Index, 
1, 167-ltia). 

Professor Keith also urges the some view of the incor¬ 
poration of the Bharataa mth the Kurus in his paper con- 
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tribnted to the Cambridge Histoiy oi India, The Bharatas 
who are thft hoEoee of the third and the seventh books of 
the ligveda were replaced by the Kums and close to 
Kurus we find the allied Pancalas, Dr. Keith entertains 
little doubt and holds that the Kuios were new comeis with 
whom the Bharetaa amalgamated, and the Kurus ^ua 
reinforced, included in their numbers the Purus. (Cambridge 
History of India, p. 118)- 

In the Cambridge History of India, Prof, Rapaon also 
expresses the same view of the merging of the Rgvedio Blia* 
ratas into the Kurus, and refers to the designation, K«ru- 
kf^ra, of the country occupied by this people produced by the 
combination of two of the most promment peoples of ancient 
India. The Bharatas who were settled in the country of 
the Sarasvati in the times of the Bgveda (III, 23, 4), 
were merged in the Kums j and their whole territory, the 
new together with the old, became famous in history under' 
the name ‘KuruJegetra*—‘the field of the Kurus.’ This was 
the scene of the great war of the descendants of Bharata 
Dauhshanti, and the centre from which Indo-Aryan culture 
spread, first throughout Hindusthan, and eventually through¬ 
out the whole sub-continent, (Cambridge History of 
India, p. 47). 

Another ki ng Pakasthaman, whose glories as a generous 
donor are sung in a hymn of the B^^dn (Vlll, 23), is ^ven 
the designation KaurayJlpo most probably a patronymic. 
In the Atharva Veda {XX. 127, 8) a man called Eauravya is 
described as having enjoyed prosperity under the rule of 
Kin g PariVait. Evidently, therefore, in the early Vedic 
age, the name Kuru, which afterwards became so famous. 
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was already applied to a prominGnt tribe of tlie Indo-Aiyan 
K^triyos. 

It ia, however, in the Brahmaija literature that the Kurue 
acquire the greatest prominenco among the 
^hi^M*and Ori K^triya tribes of ancient India. In the 
uiMiniH-i Briihmapa literature, the Kurus are often 
found connected with the Pancalas and, from the way in which 
the Kuru-PaacElas are mentioned, there is no room for doubt 
that it was in the country inhabited by them that Bome of 
the moat famous Brahmana works were composed. Thus 
the Aitareya Brahmana in its chapter on the mahRbh4eka 
of India, says, “Then in this firm middle eatablished quarter 
the Sadhyas and the Aptyaa, the gods, anoint^ him with six 
day with the Paucavim&i, and with this triplet and Uiia 
Yajus and these exclamations, for kingship, Theteforo in 
khis firm middle established quarter, whatever kings there 


Ure of the Kurii-Paiicalas with the Vasae and Usuinras, they 
W anointed for kingship; *kmg* they style them when 
anointed, in aocordanoe with the action of the gods.” (Aita¬ 


reya Brahmana, VIII, 14., Tr. Keith, Rgveda Brahma^, 
p 331). From the way in which mention is made of the 
country of the Kuru-Panc&las it is evident that the anther 
of the Aitareya Brahmafia was a native of that region. 
With regard to the TSii^ya Mababrahmaoa of the Samaveda 
ftad the Satapatha Briihtna^a of the White Yajurveda, 
Webor would suggest a difierence of locality (Weber, History 
of Indiau literature, pp. 68 and 132). But the authors of the 
Vedic Index (I- 165) are of the opinion that “there is clear 
evidence that it waa in the country of the Kurua, or the 
allied Kuiu-FaucAlaa, that the great B rahroan aa were 
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composed.” They further point out, "the Kurus are 
comparatively seldom mentioned alonot their name being 
usually coupled erith that of the Pa&cillas on account of the 
intimate connection of the two peoples. The Euru^PaficSlas 
are often eatpretssly referred to as a united nation. In the 
land of the Kuru-PaucSlas, speech is said to have its 
particular home; the mode of sacrifice among the Kum- 
PailcSlas is proclaimed to be the best; the Kuru-Paficala 
kings peifona the Rjljasuya or royal sacrifice; their 
princes march forth on raids in the dewy season, and 
return m the hot season. Later on the Kuru-Paficata 
Brahmins are famous in the Upauiaada.” (Vedic Index, 
I. i6o)< When the Brahmapas and earlier Upanisads 
were compejsed (C. 800-600 B.C.) the principal political units 
wore the kingdoms of the PancSlaa and Kunis in the region 
of Delhi (Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol I, p. 20). In 
the last kupda of the Satapatha Brahmana (cf. the Brhadar- 
aoyaka Upani^od, HI. 1.1. foil) we find mention of the Brah¬ 
mins of the Kuxu-Pahcala country who were invited and given 
huge largesses by Janaka, tong of Videha. 

The Satapatha Brahmana (Xll. 9, 3, 3) speaks of a 
Kauravya King Balhika PrStipiya; Kanravya is here ap¬ 
parently a variant of tiic word Kaurava, in which form wo 
find it in the Great Epic. The Nirukta of Yaska (U. 10) 
also asserts that DevSpi Ar^ti^e^ia and Sanlanu were Kaur- 
avyas. In the form Koravya the Kura ijing a desig¬ 
nated in the Buddhist Pali literature, as we shall show 
below. 

The ChSndogya lipani§ad, which is no doubt the 
remnant of an andent Brahma^ work belonging to the 
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SSmaveda, contains an tw^nt of the destrection of tile crops 
in the Kuru country by locusts or fay a iiiulstorm and it re¬ 
counts a stoiy how a famished Efd of the Kura land was 
forced to partake of food that was tmclean. Thus it goes 
on, “When the Kuras had been destroyed by (hail) stones, 
Ushasti Cakrayapa lived as a beggar witli his \irgin wife at 
Ibhyo^ma. S^ing a chief eating beans, he liegged of him, 
The chief said, ‘I have no more, except those which ate put 
away for me here/ Ushaati said : ‘Give me to eat of them/ 
lie gave him the beans, and said ; ‘There is something to drink 
also/ Then said Ushasti .* Tf I drank of it, I should have 
drunk what was left by another, and is therefore unclean,’ 
The chief said, ' ItVere not those beans also left over and 
therefore unclean V ‘No*, he replied, ‘for I should not have 
lived, if I had not eaten them, but the drinking of water 
would bo mere pleasure,’ Having eaten himself, Ushasti 
gave the remaining beans to hie wife. But she, having eaten 
before, took them and put them away. Rising the next 
morning, XJshosti said to her, Alas, jf we could only get some 
food, we might gain a little wealth. The king here is going to 
offer a sacrifice, he should choose me for ail the priestly 
offices.’ His wife said to him : ‘Look, here are those beajK 
of yours.’ Having eaten them, he went to the sacrifice 
which was being performed.” (Chandogya Upani^ad, I. 10. 
1-7 j Sacred Books of the East Seilea, Vol. I. pp. IS-lfl), 
The same Uponi^ad then recounts how inspite of this tem¬ 
porary impurity under the stress of hunger and famine, the 

was successful in winning for himself the highest func¬ 
tions at the saciiffce. 

We have seen that the Aitaieya Btfihmana speaks of 
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* the coimtiy of the Euro-PaEcnlas as bolonging to the DAmtiu 
Madhyarm Dti, that is* to what b known 

LOCAtlOiU * , ^ + 

in later liteiaturc as the Madhyade^. 
Prof. Bapson points out that the territories occupied by the 
Kuras extended to the east far beyond the limits of Ktiru- 
k^tra. The Hama must have occupied the northern portion 
of the or the region between the Jumna and the Gangesj. 

having as their neighbotua on the east, the north Puficalas, 
and on the south, the south Paficlllas, who heJd the rest of the 
Doab as far as the land of the Vafcsas, the comer where the 
two rivers meet at Prayaga (AUahfibad). (Rapaon, 
Ancient India, p. 166). 

The great lawgiver Mann speaks of the country of the 
Kurus and other allied peoples as forming a part of the sacred 
laud of the Brahmarshis. 'The plain of the Kurus, the 
(country of the) Matayas, PafScSlas and Suraseuahas, these 
(form), indeed, the country of the Brahnmrshia, (Bruhmani- 
cal sages, which ranks) immediately after Brahmfivarta.” 
(Buhler, Laws of Manu, p. 32). 

In the very first verso of the BhagavadgitS, which is 
Siactitr or timKora thc only bpok in India reverenced by pecpie 
of all sorts of religious belief, the land of 
Kurus is called DAonnoJI^ru, or the holy land. 

In other parts of the Great Epic, too, Kuruk^tra is 
regarded as a land which was specially holy. Thus the 
Vanaparva (Chap. 129, pp, 394-396) tells us that 
Kuruk^tra was the holy spot of the righteous Kurus. It 
was here that Nahu^a^a son, YaySti, performed many 
religious ceremonies, it was here that divine and royal 
sages performed the Sflrasvata YajfSa and it was here 
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that PrajSpati parforoied hia Yajoa. Ma^u also pays 
a tribute to the prowess aad heroism of the people 
of Kuruk^etra. He advises a Witig who la going out on an 
expedition of conquest thus, “(Men boni in) Kurnksetra, 
Matsyas, Paucalas and those bom in SOrasena, let him cause 
to fight in the van of the battle, as well as (otheis who are) 
tall and Hght.*^ (Biilder, Laws of Ibiiin, p. 247). 

Kuruk^ra is also regarded in the BiilhmaQa texts 
as a particularly sacred country. Within its boundaries 
flowed the sacred streams Dr^vatl and Sarasratl, as well 
as the Apayjl (Vedic Index, 1, p. 169). 

The ‘field of the Kurus’ or the region of Delhi, was the 

inporUiDin or Uio of the subsequent war between the 

Kuio [Md. Kurus and in which according to 

the Epic in its present form, all the nations of India were 
ranged on one side or the other (Rapsoni, Ancient India, p. 
173). It has been the great battlefield of India ever dnee, as 
itfonus a narrow strip of habitable country lying between the 
Himalayas and the Indian Desert through which every in¬ 
vading army from the Punjab must force its way. Because 
of this strategical importance, Delhi became the capital of 
India under the Mughal Emperors, W'ho came into India by 
land from the north-west. The British, on the other hand, 
w*ho came by sea made their earliest capitals near the coast. 
(Ibid., p. 173). But Delhi has recently in 1912 been restored 
to its former proud position (Ibid., p. 47). 

Besides the Kurus of the Madhyade^ we have reference 
to another Kuru people, viz, the Uttam- 
The Hmthdm Knpu. Aitareya Brfihmapa mentions 

the country of the Uttara-Kurus in its chapter on the 
2 
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Iitali3blii%ka of Indra. It Bays, ‘"Tlten in tlie northcni 
quarter the Ail-godfi anointed him with six days with the 
Pajlcaviiiisa^ and with this triplet and this Yajus and 
these exclamations, for sovereignty. Therefore, in this 
northern quarter, the lands of the Uttora Kurus and 
the Uttara Madras, beyond the Himavant, their (kin^) are 
anointed for sovereignty; '0 sovereign’ they style them 
when anointed in accordance with the action of the gods” 
(Ait, Br. VIII, 14 ; Tr, Keith’s Bgveda BrShmanas, pp. 330- 
331). The authors of the Vcdic Index arc of the opinion that 
at the time that the above passage of the Aitaieya B^hmana 
was written, the Uttara Kuma were a historical people. They 
observe, “The Uttara Kums, who play a mythical part 
in the Epic and later literature, are still a historical people 
in the Aitareya Brtihmapa, where they are located l^yond 
the Himalaya (pate^ Himavantaih). In another passage, 
however, the country of the Uttara Kurus is stated by 
Vaai^ha Saiyahavya to be a land of the gods (deva-k^tra), 
but J3namtapi Atyarati was anxious to conquer it, ao that 
it is still not wholly mythical. It is reasonable to accept 
Zimmer’s view that the northern Kurus were settled in 
KaSmIr, especially as Kumtsetm is the regioD where tribes 
advancing from Ka&nir might naturally be found.” (Ved. 
Index. 1, p. 84) 

In Buddhist literature also Uttara Kuru is very often 
mentioned as a mythic region, but there are some pA!«a g g H 
which go to show that there was a fmnt memory of a country 
that hod once a historical existence. Thus wo are told that 
the Buddha knowing the intention of GaySkassapa, the 
Jatila, living at GayS, thought that it would be better if 
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ho dicl not tnm up at the apot of hia aacrifice. So he 
went to Kuxudipa for alma and ato up what ho received 
as alma on the hank of the Anotatta lake fDipavaihaa, 
p. 16). It is stated in the SSaannvemaa (p. 12) thnt tho 
place of the inhabitants of Uttaradvlpa is caUed the 


kingdom of Kurus. (Kumrattham.) 

It is stated in tho Papahcasiidanr that there was a jana- 
pada (province) named Kuni and tho 
kings of that province used bo be called 

p ^ g p The 


Ahguttiira Nikiiya tolls us that Kuru was one of the sis teen 
inahajanapadas or promiuetit countries of Jambudlpa, 
It had abundance of food and wealth. It was prosperous 


and it had seven kinds of gems (Vol. [., p. 213 i VoJ. r\'., 
pp. 252, 25« and 260; Digha Nikaya, 11., pp, 200, 201 and 
203). As in the Bdihmaaa literature so also in the Budxlhist 
literature, the Kurus are comparatively seldom mentioned 
alone, their name being usually coupled with that of the 
PancSlas on account of the intimate connectioa of tho two 
peoples. In the same work we read that there was no 
vihara for the Buddha's habitation in the Kuru kingdota. 
Outside the town of Kamma&nlhanima, there was a beauti¬ 
ful forest where the Buddha used to dwell. jVs in the ease 
of the great cities of Bajagaha, Vaisili, Baketa, etc., the 
Enli^tened One preferred to reside outside the dfcy in the 
forests or gardens that skirted the town. The inhabitants 
of the Kuru kingdom, bhikkhuB, hhikkhunis. upusakas and 
upuaikiis enjoyed good health and their mind was always 
ready to receive instruction in profomid religious truths 
bocauso the climate there was bracing in ail the seasons and 
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the food was good> The Buddha deUvered Botoe profound 
and learned diecouisea bo the Kurus, the Mah^daua and 
MahSsatipa^thuua Suttantaa of tlie Digha NikSya, The 
Kurua, we are told, used to meditate ou the fiatipaf^ilna 
which was BO very familiar to them that even their servants 
used to do so. Wherever they met together, whether at 
the watermg places or at the places of spinning, the Euiua 
had no other talk except that of satipat^hana. If any 
female in the kingdom of the Kurus had to admit that 
she knew nothing of gatix}attb3na, she was abused and 
was taught one of the satipatthSnas. The birds of the 
kingdom of Kuru also ate said to have been so trained as 
to meditate on satipatt'haika. The story is told how in the 
kingdom of the Kurus, an actor had a trained bird which 
was left by mistake by its own owner near the hermitage 
of the sama^ris. The bird w'as taught by them to meditate 
on atthi and one day it waa caught hold of by a vnlture 
but the bird, Buddharakkhita, was somehow recovered by 
the fiiUnaijerifl from the vuitnre and it waa asked what it 
was thinking of while in the claws of the vultnie. The bird 
replied that it was meditating on atthi. The sanmnerk 
thereupon pmised it. (Fapahcasudsiu, P. T. S., pp, 
227-229). 

The Buddhist literature is full of stories in which the 

play a leading part. In connection with 
the Thera BatthapUla, who has contributed verses to the 
Theragfitha, we are told that he was bom in the town of 
ThnUakofthika in the country of the Kurus, as the son of a 
councillor. In his youth he married a suitable wife and 
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enjoyed heavenly liappiness. At this time Buddha touting 
in the Kuru couutiy came to Thullakot|hikn. Ha^thapaJa 
heard him teaching and entertained faith in him. With 
great difficulty he secured the perzniasion o£ hia parents to 
renounce the world. At the Maater'a command he received 
ordination at the hand of a bMkklm. He studied diligently, 
developed insight and won arahantship. He was then 
permitted to go from house to house for alma. One day 
King Koravya saw him and asked him why he had left 
the world, Rat^thapiila gave a Jong discourac aa to the 
impermanence of everything worldly. He then dwelt upon 
the tranHtorinesa of the human body, death and rebirth. 
Thus he taught the Norm to King Koravj'a and went back to 
the Master. Buddha praised him as the foremost of those 
who had renounced the world through faith. (PsaLins of the 
Brethren, pp. 302-307). Agmn in the Majjhima Nikiiya we 
read that Ratthapala went to the Deer-Park of King 
Koravya. The King went to hunt m the Deer-Park and be 
met Ratthapala there. The king gave up hunting and 
conveteed with him about decay in old age, decay by disease, 
loss of wealth and loss of relatives. (Vol. II, p, 65 foil.). 

The Dhammapada commentary lelatea the story how a 
hhikkhn who resided on the borders of 
sicny Aggiiuti*. country, teoMved charity from 

the people. After the deatli of Mahakosala, when Pasenadi 
ascended the throne of Kosala, a chaplain of the king of 
Ko&ala named Aggidatta, thinking that it would not be 
proper for him to serve under a young king, rcnouncod the 
world after substituting his son in his place. He had 10,000 
disciples and with them he used to live in a place situated 
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between the eastem dominion of Aitga-Magadha and 
the Eunt country, and the inhabitants of Ahga-Magadha 
and the Emu kin^om used to give them abundance of 
food and drink. {Dhatmnapada Commentary, Vol. Ill, pp, 
241-242). This Brahmin Aggidatta who was so highly 
revered by the people of the two countries, was, however, 
with his fo'llowers,converted by the Buddha on a day appoint¬ 
ed to bestow upon him a big charity by the people of Abga- 
Magadha and Kuru. The people of these kingdoms, who 
brought food and driuk, were astonished to bud the hhikklius 
there instead of the rsis, and enquired who the bhikkhus 
were, and afterwards came to know that the fsi with his 
disciples had been converted by the Buddha, and that the 
bhikkhus present there were formerly Aggidatta and his 
disriplcs. (Dhammapoda Commentary, Vol. Ill, pp. 243- 
247). 

In the TherigathE commentary (p. 87) we read that a 
therl named NanduttarE was reborn in a 

Stoor a< Nuidattara. -n i ■ * . . . * 

lirahmm famuy in the city of KammEs- 
sadamma m the kingdom of the Kurus. She was versed 
in vi}ja and rippa and obtained ordination from the 
Niganthas. She went about as a disputant hut she 
was defeated in argument by UahEkaccayana and accept¬ 
ed ordination from him. She afterwards becamo an arah&t 
with palisambhida (analytical knowledge). 

In the ParamatthadipanI, the commentary on the Peta- 
„ , e . T vatthu, we have an account of the 

S'tdiTj' Df iMTiEUd _ ^ iw 1 

miBcnes Buffered liy a woman of the 
Kura capital after her death. In the kingdom of the 
Kurus, at Uostmapura, there lived a woman of the 
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tow nained Serini. She was a heretic. She had no failih 
in the Buddha and did not approve of the nieritorioua deeds 
done by the people by oSering gifte to samanaa and bhikkhnB. 
She waft reborn as a peti and dwelt near a moat Burtounding 
a city on the borders of the country. One morning before 
darkness had completely vanished, she met an upSsaka who 
while going to the city for trade, went near the moat. The 
peti recognised him and made herself visible. She had no 
covering on her body and was reduced to a skeleton 
horrible to look at. She related her past history and re¬ 
quested him to inform her mother of her wretched condition 
in the petaloka (world of spirits). At her importmiatc 
supplication the upasaka communicated to her mother the 
request that she should take the money which she hod kept 
undeTiieath the bedstead and thereby make gifts on her 
behalf. Her mother complied wi-^i her request and the 
pet! was at lost freed from her tortores and sufferings in the 
petaloka. Her appearance was changed. Beautiful to look 
at, she appeared before her mother and recounted to her 
the whole history (PararoatthadipanI on the Petavatthu, 
pp, 201-204). 

The authore of the Vedic Index have expressed 
the opinion that the Kum represent a 

MignUon of tin ^ * , , # * - ^ 

Kunu. compliratlvdy Sate wave of Aryan ininiigTtL- 

tion into India. “The geographical position of the Kura- 
PaBcalas,” they say, “renderfl it probable that they were 
later immigrants into India than the Ko^ala-Videhas or the 
KlUis who must have been pushed into their more eastward 
territories by a new wave of Aryan settlers from the west. 
But there is no evidence in Vedic literature to show in what 
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rebtjon of time the immigration of the Intter peoples stood to 
that of their neighbours on the west.” (Yedic Index, Yol, 
I, pp, 168-169). 

In the Papancasudwii, there is a fanciful story of the 
^ origin of the Kunis. King Hahamandhatil 

BnddtgM tiaiUtKiii “ ^ 

ngudinK Dii«ni- waa a cakravartt) king of Jambudipa and 
tinnoi tfa« Knniv ^ ^ ookravartti king (i.e,, he had 

acqnired the title of cakravarttirSis because he had a cakra- 
rntana which could lead the king to any place he liked), 
he could go to any place. He conquered Pubbavideha, 
Aparagoyuna, Uttorakimi besides the devalokas. While 
tetuniiiig from Uttarakuru, a large number of the inhahi- 
tanta of that country followed MahSmandhAtS to Jambudipa 
and the place in Jambudipa where they settled, became 
known as Kururatthath including provinces, villages, towns, 
etc. It is in this sense that the word KuiUsu (t.e. among the 
Kurus) occurs in the Pali-Buddhist literature. (Papaucasu- 
danl, pp. 225-226). 

The ancient capital of the Kurus waa HastinApura 

Kuril Biiiw ^i^hich was situated on the Ganges in the 

Meerut district of the United Provinces. 

N/ Indraprastha, the modem Indrepat near Delhi, was tlie 
second capital. According to the story told in the Maha- 
bh&rata, the blind king, Dh|taiastra, continued to rule at 
the old capital HostinApura on the Ganges while he 
assigned to Lis nephews, the five PAndus, a district on the 
Junma where they founded Indraprastha (Rapeon, Ancient 
India, p, 173). While the ancient capital of the Kurus 
sank into inaifpificance, the new city erected by the 
I^davBS, has not only come down to our time, but it baa 
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acquired a fiest lease of life as the seat of tte central govern^ 
ment of the British Indian Empire- According to the 
PrfiJait legend given in the commentary on the UttaiS- 
dhyayana^Sutra^ IshukSra (in priknt Usuyilra or iBuy^ra), 
a wealthy and famous town, beautiful like heaven ip was 
in the Koni country, (Jaina Sutras, pt, II, p- 62 , n,}. 
About the time that the Buddha lived, there were other 
cities in the Kuru country* Thus the Samyutta Nikilya 
refers to the Kurti city, KammBLsadhamma which is also 
called Kammaaadainma, because Katmntoa was himighfe 
under control by the Bodhisatta when he was bom as a 
son of King Jayaddisa of PaficSla^ (Papaficasudam* pp- 
226 - 227 ). This city of Kammaaadamma is also said to have 
been the native city of theri NanduttarS whose story we 
have given above. Hie story of Kammisa is narrated in 
full in the Jayaddisa Jitaka in which we hud that Bodhi- 
satta was bom as the son of King Jayaddisa of PafieSJa. 
One of the sons of the king was carried away by an 
ogT^, a yakkhinl, who brought him up. The yakkhmiis 
are lepresonted as fond of human Sesh in the Bnddhist litera* 
turn, and it is related of our prince that when he was with 
the yakkhinip he was in the habit of eating human Sesh in 
the cemetery. The king was informed of it and troops 
were sent to capture Mm. The prince who had acquired 
yakkha habits, however, fled and could not be caught. He 
went to a fore&t and sometiiuea he used to come to the village 
and eat villageiB, sometimes it so happened that be killed 
people going through the forest tract* He was at last brought 
under control by the Bodhisatta* This yakkha was called 
Kammasa because a boil appeared on one of his legs, which 
3 
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swelled. (FsusboU, J&taka, VoL V, p. 21 foil). As is ap- 
paroat,, thia story is only a variation of the Pauranlc story 
of Kalma^piida. 

We have already spoken of the early kingp of the Etirus 
Eoentioncd in the Vedic literatnie. In the 

KjitiS Utd Panlinifl , - , . i i 

tn4itfdfingiv!iiiigth« Epio ponou, the Kurus became the moat 
origin or U3« dyni^ty. K^atriyo tribe in northern India 

after the downfall o! the Magadhn empire of Kajagrha 
brought about by the killing of the Samiat Jarasandha 
by Bhimasena, who belonged to the younger branch of 
the Kauravas. The Adiparva of the hlah&bhaiata thus 
relates the atoiy of the oiigm of the Kurus. Puru, the son 
of Yayati by Vi^parva’a daughter, Sanuistha, and giaudson 
of Nahusa, was hfth in descent from Ptirurava, son of 11a, 
flaughter of Manu, the father of mankind (maoava vam^). 
He was installed on the throne by his father who repaired 
to the Bhigutuhga mountain, practised aaoetidsn] and then 
went to heaven. The dynasty which sprang from this 
Puru, was celebrated as the Faucava dynasty. (Adiparva, 
Vahgavam Ed., Ch. 7b, pp. 80-d8; Cb. Sb, p. Sti). 

Tenth in descent from this Puru, was Bamvarai^a. When 
his kingdom was conquered by the king of the Pahcslas, 
tiamvarona fled in fear, with his wives, ch ildren and minis- 
teca and took shelter in a forest on the banks of the Hindhu, 
where be stayed for a long time. He gained back his kingdom 
with the help of the sage Va^tha, bis priest. Then he 
was blessed with a child by Tapati, daughter of ISuxya. Tbin 
child w^as named Kuru. The people were chanusd by the 
manifold good qualities of Kuiu and anointed him king. 
After the name of this king, the plain became famous as 
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KiiTak 9 ctra or the land of Kura. (Adiparva, Ch. 04, p. 104). 
Froro this Kura was descended Santaim who had, by Satya- 
vati Matayagandha, the adopted daughter of a fiBhermau, 
a son n amed Vicitrsvlcya who died childless. At the 
request of Vicitraviiya'a mother, Vyasadeva begot on 
Vidtravirya’s wives two children named Dhrtara^txa and 
PSniJu. DlLftarfi-stra married Gandhiiri, daughter of Suvala, 
Hng of the Gandharas, and had by her one hundred sons, 
Puryodhana, Dnh^sann and others who were known as 
the Kurus or Kanravas. ( Adiparvu, Ch- 05, p. 105). 

In the Vispupurapa, fourth amfia, Ch. 20, we have the 

following genealogy 

Kurd 

I 

Jftnliu 

f 

SirrftLltAaillA 

i 

jAyMcnft 

Ayutlyu 

AkrodluuaA 

DttVfttitlu 

[ 

BbiiliiAraA 

Dilfi* 

I 

Prmlip* 

Dtlipi — ^nt&au —^ 


I i I 


1 I 

rtedtt DbrlArSf^rm 
I 
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The following genealogy is given in the Bhavi^apui^^a: 

HMti 

I 

AjAml]^ 

I - 

Hakktupil* 

1 

SoiUn^M 

Kara 

I 

Jaalia 

I 

S^ntibb 

! 

Vidunlh* 

I 

S&mbhaaiiL* 


Jayueu 

Ari^r* 

AytttiTn^ 

Afcrodka&a 


nuikbB 

I 

Bhfiiiuraa 

tniipb 

Prmllpa 

fi&UUjiD 

ViflUravErjA 


Piwjo 


The Bhagavatapur5;M», (9 Skandha, Ch. 22) ^vea us 
the following genealogy :— 


fiinUati 

t 

YvAtxTtrfm 

Dbrluiftr* Pipc^a. 

Tbo MahSbhAmta and the PuifinaBi as we have already 
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Been, represent YaySti as the great progenitor oi the Pu^ 
family of which the Kurtis were o hraneh. 
E«iiy wngi oi the Yayilti performed a good many yajnaa 
(Bocrificee). He helped the gode in the 
fight between gods and asuras. Of his many eons 
the eider ones were discarded on account of their diaobctbence, 
and when he went to the forest, he installed Ins youngest 
son. Piiiu, as king. (MehSbhamto, Drotiaparva, Ch. 61. 
p. 1036). The MahabhSrata also gives us a detailed nam- 
tive of the birth of Bharata. the eponymous liero from whom 
the whole of India received its appellation as Bharatavarsa. 
The story as given by the great poet KiUdm of ^e same 
momentous event in the history of India, m bs Abhijn^ 
Sakuntalani. difiera in some minor details from the verson 
in the Great Epic, but in the essential matters there is hardly 
any variation. The Epic relates how King Dusmanta, a 
descendent of Phru, had a son named Bharata. He was 
brought up by his mother. SakimtaU, m a for^t. He hml 
great strength. He defeated the ferocious animals of the 
forest He performed many Afivamedia ceremomes near 
the Jumna. He gave a large amount of riches to the sage 
Kanva. He gave in charity elephants, chanote. camels 
goats, male and female aervante, cows, villages, houses and 
garments to the brShmins. (Dronaparva, Ch. 60. p. 

Pratipa, a descendant of the great Bharata, was a 
king, gieat^grandfather of Dhrfara^^- ^ ^ 

Smad ton^nt the whole world. He ruled n^teously. 
Se had three sons. Devilpi. Vahllka and Ssntanu, the 

father of Dhrtarastra. PevSpi was a leper. He was hon^t 

and Uked by ail. The three brotheis were fast fnends. 
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King Pratipa was prevented by old btahnuns and the in¬ 
habitants of the Kum land from placing DevSpi on the throne 
on the gtonnd that he was a leper. Devapi became an 
ascetic, Vshlika went to his maternal uncle’s place. After 
the death of PratTpa, Vuhlfka granted permission to his bro¬ 
ther Ssntanu to rule over the country w'hich hod come down 
to them from their father. Since then Ssntanu was the 
ruler of the kingdom of Kuru. (Udyogaparva, Ch. 149, 
p. 771). 

After Silntanu came hia sons Citratigada and Vicitra- 
viiya, and his grandsons PSndu and DhTtarfiE^, The eldest 
son of DhTtarSstra was Dutycufliana who could work miracles 
by the power of mantras. He could extinguish fixe, put in 
its proper place the earth or the mountain, in case it would 
split up. If a strong wind blew, or if a violent haitatorm 
seemed to destroy the world, he could stop it. He could 
so completely stop the course of water that chariots, 
Infantry, etc,, could go over it. He could change the feel¬ 
ings of gods and demons. (Udyogaparva, Vahgavfiai Ed., Ch, 
91, p, 707), Duiyodhana attended the Svayamvara of the 
daughter of Citrfin^da, king of Rulings, in his capital, 
Srirafpura. 'When the princess wo Iked onwards poasing over 
Duryodhana, he could not brook this insult - with the help 
of Bhl^a and Drona and by hia own prowess he carried 
away the princess in a chariot, by defeating the other rival 
kings and brought her to Hostinapura, his capital, (^nti- 
parva, Ch. 4, p. 1378). It was in toe time of Duryodhana 
that the great battle of Rumk^tra was fought. 

Any account of the Kurua would be incomplete without 
a reference to the great battle which forma the subject- 
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matter of the Great Epic known as the Mahabharata. 

Even if we confine oiiTSelves to the kernel 
ThB gfeat irtittifr oi r huce poeHi of two Uundicd thou- 
sand veTsea, that la, the portion dcalmg 
with the war and its causes, we shall hud the work of 
givdng a sumiooiy of the room events alone, a ta^ of 
no little difficulty. We ore here attempting to fumiBh a 
Buodnet epitome of the principal incidents of the war. 

it need hardly be demonstrated that the Epic doea 
not attempt tho task of describing a fight between 
the Eums and the PafieJilaarba was supposed by some 
Bcholars, but it will be apparent to every careful reader 
that its maiu purpose is to destaribe a wax between 
two branches of the Kum royal family. We have already 
seen before how DhTtaxa^fia and Paijdu 
were begot. The former being a blind 
man, Paijdu, though younger, was placed 
Kuril toym Tacant bj tho death of 

Vicitravirya. So far there was nothing 
to speak against it, but matters grow complex when aons 
were bom to both tho brother, and the difficulty was not 
Icsamied by the suapidoaa ciicumstances under which the 
five Papdava brothers (Yudhiathira, Bhima, Arjuna, Naknila 
and Bahadeva) were boxne away from the capitaL The 
of Hhftara^tia headed by Duiyodhana, with the connivance 
of their father, tried to do away with the Pa^d^vas when 
young, but with the help of their friends, the latter came 
out of the dangera that besot them in thek youth,^ and 
claimed a portion at leaat of thek paternal domimona. Their 
cousins saw that this claim was backed by a considerable 
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body of public opinion, and as a result of the compromiflo 
arrived at between the two sections of the royal family, the 
sons of Pa^idu built up a new capital at Indraprastha and 
placing the eldest, Yudhisthira. on the throne, sought to 
win a new kingdom for themselves by their own prowess. 
They were eminently successfnl in their endeavour and 
performed the Bajasuya sacrifice as a proof of their 
dominant position among the monarchs of India. 
Yudhisthira was virtuous. His treasury was talked of by 
the people of remote countries. He had an assembly-hall 
reputed to have been built by the great asura Maya. Duiyo- 
dhano heard of his riches and prosperity and became filled 
with jealousy. With Sakuni, his maternal uncle and evil 
genius, he visited the assembly-hall, ^kuni then 
advised him to invite Yudhisthira to a game of dice. The 
latter could not refuse when invited as it was a matter of 
honour among the Indian K^atriyaa in those days. Refusal 
to accept an invitation to a game at dice was looked upon 
os a mark of greater cowardice than the refusal of an invita¬ 
tion to a duel. Owing to dishonest tricks on the part of 
Sakuni, the game resulted in the defeat of Yudhisthira. In 
accordance with the stake, Yudhisthira with bis brothers and 
wife Draupadl, left bis kingdom and started for the forest. 
There, in the wood, the P&pdn'vas with their wife lived for 
twelve consecutive years. On the expiry of the twelfth year 
of their banishment, they went to the Matsya country ruled 
over by King Virata, to live incognito for the thirteenth year 
of their exile. On the expiry of this period of exile, they 
spoke out their identity, 

Virata, king of the Matsyas, and his people honoured 
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Tudlii?thira awl his brothera and a genuine regaid for them 
was felt, InaBmuch as they had prevented the predatoiy 
excuiBions of the Trigarttas and the Kurus against their 
cattle. The bond mth the fllatsyaa was further cemented 
by the marriage of Viiflta's daughter with Ahhimanyu, the 
son of Arjuna. Then there were their powerful relatives, 
the Paucalos. It was, therefore,felt that a sncceflaful attempt 
might be mode for the recovery of the dominions out of 
which they were cheated by a game of chance. Drupada. 
the Pancola monarch, suggested that the Papfjavaa should 
get back their kingdom by means of war as Dutyodhana 
would not let them bare their kingdom which had been 
snatched away by trick. The suggestion was accepted by 
all those who a*cre considted about the matter. Kings of 
other neighbouring countries were invited to help the Plnda- 
vas in winning their kingdom. But before the war began, the 
PondavBS made a last attempt to nego- 

fiiiilirB ct pi»£c T- i , WT- j 

DQgoiutircmfl. tiate peace and sent KriBh^a Vasuaevaj 

the Yadu prince, to the Kuru court. Duryodhana aaid, '1 
shall not, so long as there is Ufe in me, part with e^-en so much 
earth as can be held on the point of a very fine needle. The 
kingdom which ought not to have been given away, was 
made over to them when 1 depended on another. Bnt 
now the kingdom can under no circumstances be regained by 
the sons of Pfindn.’* (Mahfibharata, Udyogaparva, Vahga- 


v5si Ed., Chap. 127). 

Vasudeva came back to the Pa^davas and told them 
what the Kurus had said. Then everything was arranged 
for the fight. AlUes were invited from far and near from 
aU parte of India. The kings of the south also contributed 

4 
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tbeir quota. At that time the K^atrijas had spread over 
the whole of India and all of them were ranged on one aide 
or the other. 

Drupada, Virata, Dhi^Jadyumna, Sildia^di> Satyaki, 
™ . 1 . CekitSLna, and Bblmasena, these aeYen 

Forcei on tiihcr dm, ^ 

heroes were inataUed aa the leaders oi the 
Pandava army. (Mahabharata, Udyogapatva, Ch. 151). 
Dhi^t^dyuinna was made the generalissimo. (Mahabhaxata, 
Udyogaparva, Ch. 163). 

Arjuna was the greatest hero on their side and every 
one felt that the iasue of the dreadf ul battle that was to ensue, 
depended, in a great measure, on his individual prowess. 
KT^^a'Vfisudeva was his chief of staJ, so to say, and in 
one word, Ms gnide, philosopher and friend. Being prevent¬ 
ed by his vow from handling arms in the battle, K|sua 
Vasudeva, "the younger brother of Sapkarsapa, JanSr- 
dana of great intelligence," took upon hjmself the duty of 
driving the chariot of Ms friend. 

The Indian army in those days os in later times had 
four divisions:— viz., foot-soldiers, elephants, chariots and 
horses. Arriving at Kurnk^tra the powerful Panduvaa 
encamped with their troops on the western part of the held, 
their faces turned towards the east. Yudhisfhira ordered 
tents to be pitched by thousands beyond the re^on called 
Samantapaheaka. The commissariat, providing for the food 
and raiments, and the other necessitiea of milita^ life, was 
attended to with great care. fMah^bhUrata, Udyogaparva, 
Ch. 106). The army that Duryodhona had mustered to 
meet this huge force of the Pipdavas and their allies, was 
numerically much stronger being in the proportion of H to 7. 
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(Ibid. Ch. 151 and Ibid. Ch, 164). Of the eighteen akaaiahipte 
that assembled on the famous field, eleven were on the side of 
Dutyodhana and seven on that of hia cousins. In individual 
heroes also his army was apparently much stronger; he bad 
at least three heroes, each of whom was quite n match for 
the great Arjuna, and he himself was no less a wielder of the 
ifiaoc than Bhima. As we know, conscience makes cowards 
of us all, and the Kuru king in spite of every chance of success 
on his side, felt misgivings on the eve of tiie battle, while the 
Pili^davas were buoyed up with the righteousness of their 
cause. Uuryodhana made the hoary*headed Bhisma, than 
whom there was no mightier hero in India, the commander 
of hia huge army, the like of which had hardly ever been 
seen before. Dutyodhana himself with alt hia hrothem was the 
foremost of car-warriors. He was esperienced in the use 
of the mace, swords and shields. His ally h-ftavarman, 
king of the Bhojas, was an atiratba (mightier car- 
warrior). Salya, king of the Madras, though a near rela- 
tive of the Pand^vas was won over by Duryodhana to 
his side. He was also an atiratha and abandoning bis 
omi nepbews (sister’s sons), he ranged himself with his 
numerous host on Duryodhana’s aide. 

hirst of all Vinda and Anuvinda, princes of Avanti, 
and the Kekayas with the Valhikas marched with BhSra- 
dwaja at their head. Then came ASwatthaman and BMm.sa 
and Jayadiatha of the Sindhu country and those Mugs 
who came from the south and west and other mountainous 
territories. The Gandhain king, gakuni, and all those 
who came from the east and north, followed them i and 
foreign levies, the Sakas, Kirutas, Ya^'anas, Sivia and the 
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Vasatis came next All these with theii fespcctive forces 
suiTOtmded theii maharathas and all the maharathaa 
went oat in the second division of the army. Then 
Kttavannan with his forces^ and the great 
car-warrior. Trigartta and King Duryodhana surrounded 
by his brothers ■ ^lya and Bfhadbala. king of the 
Koalas, marched in the rearand these foUowera 
of Duryodhana took up their station on the back 
part of the plains of Kuruk?etra. Duryodhana caused 
Ms camps to be so made as to look hkc a second 
Hastinapura. Into these camps he made soldiers with 
their horses enter in groups of a hundred each. He 
fixed nam es and emblems for all of them bo that 
they might he recognised at the time of battlo. He 
aaw from a distance the top of the Sag staff of 
Yudhi^thira and arranged hb troops against the PSiniavas. 

When the two powers were thus ready to figlit, 
the Kurus and the Pindavas were 
Rule, ot fair fight. ^ traditional rules of a 

fair fight among the Kijatnyaa of India. Only men equally 
situated, should fight with one anotlier with all fairneas. 
Combatants armed with the same hind of weapons, 
should be ranged against one another. Those that leave 
the battle-field, should never bo killed, a flying 
enemy was not to be pursued, and one devoid of 
arms, should never be struck. A cat-warrior should 
fight only with a car-warrior. He vrho rides on an 
elephant should fight only with another rimilarly 
equipped. A horse-man must fight with a horse* 
ntAT. and a loot-soldier with a foot-soldier. One engaged 
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in & poraoiml combat with another, one seeking refuge, one 
retreating, one whoso weapon is broken, and one who la 
clod in armour should never be straok. Non-combatants 
on the field of battle such as charioteers, attendants engaged 
in carrying weapons, the players on drums and those who 
blow conches, should never be smitten. {Mahabliarata, 
Bhi^maparva, Chap. 1). 

This was the tacit underatanding between the two armies 
and the rules were generally not violated except under very 
special circumstances. On the day on which the battle 
commenced, the moon approached the constellation JIagliS. • 
The seven large planets appeared in the sky like so many 

blazing fires. . , , , i r * 

Tho Kuru anny with Bh&nia at its advaDced tirst. 

The Pilii(Java army with Bhimaaena at 
then advanced, The soldiers of 
both the parties rushed upon one another with loud yells 
with a simultaneous blowing of conches by the heroes. 

The fight raged furiously for ten days, at the end of 
which, BhiBina fell on the field, pierced by the arrowa of 
Aijuna and Sikhopdi, with his head laid towards the east. 
He passed away on a hed of arrows, When Drona heard 
of BhiSDia’a death, he stopped his own troops from fighting 
any longer. Beholding the Kurus desist from the fight, 
the Pandavaa also withdrew their own diviaiotis from the 
field. Thus, with the withdrawal of the forces on both 

sides, ended the tenth day s battle. 

On Bh^ma’s death, Dropa was made the commander 
VL- of the Kaurava troops. Karpa stood at 
* the head of the Kaurava army and Arjuna, 
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at tie icad of the Pa^i^vas. The battle Eecommenoed. 
Dioi^a charged the divisions cotninaiided by Yudhisthira. 
A fierce fight ensued. Drona formed a circular array, 
the lamons Cakravyflha. At the head of the array oU 
the Euiu princes were stationed. Duryodhana was 
in the very centre. A furious battle ensued between 
Duh^Hsana and AbhimanyUj^ son of Arjuna. DufifiSsana 
and Eaina were defeated by the young hero. Abhi- 
nianyu was then attached hy rjuryodhana. For a short 
time a fierce battle was fought between them when 
Duryodhana afflicted with arrows, turned away from 
the field. Then ensued a fight between Ahhimanyu and 
Brhadbala, Hog of Kofiala. The latter was pierced with 
arrows on the breast and fell down with his breast cleft open 
and died. Abhimanyu next crushed down Suvala’s sou 
K&Ukeya and slew seventy-seven of the followers of the 
G^dhSra race* Then he was attacked by all tbe 


great Kuru warriors together, who thus violated the rul® of 
fair fight, and Duh^ana’s son smote him on the crown 
by a mace ’when he was trying to meet the com* 
bined onset of the Kuru leaders, Confounded with the 
great force of that mace-stroke and overpowered by the 
fatigue of the unequal combat, Abhimanyu fell down sense¬ 
less on the ground and died. The sun set- The two aiimes 


retired for night's rest, 

Diona arranged his troops in battle array. Dhfsiady- 
muna then assailed him, A fierce battle 
The dHth oi iiwpi. fought, Dhtatadyumna rushed 

furiously upon Dropa, but the Pancila prince was no 
match for the mighty teacher of the Kurus and the 
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It was only when » falae report about the 
death of his son was conveyed to him, that he out of 
fatherly affection for his only child, laid down his arms and 
set his heart on Vi«ciu. Dhisfadynmna took advantage of this 
opportunity and made an onset against Mm and was suc¬ 
cessful in dealing a fatal blow at the great brahmin leader 
of the Euto forces This was not quite in keeping with the 
rules of Mir fight. Sli^tly beading down Ms face and 
shutting his eyes and reposing on the quality of goodness 
and directing Ms mind on meditation and thinking on the 
monosyllabic ‘Om,* Dropa, the preceptor of the Kurus and 
the Pandavas, went to heaven. 

After Dropa’s death, Duryodhana and his allies made 
Karna their leader and proceeded to battle. 
dwUi o» Karwr. loui^t valiantly for two days, then 

he was killed by Aijuna. The Knru soldiers dlspeised 
on Karima’s death. 

After the dealJi of Karna, Salya was appointed the com- 
mander-in-CMef of the Kurus. YudMetMra met Mm who 
was now at the head of the Kunt army. The PSndu king 
took up a dart whose handle was made of gold and set 
with gems. Having inspired it with raony mantras and 
impregnated it with terribte veiocitiy by the exercise of great 
power and care, Yudhi^thira hurled it for the destoction of 
the king of the Madras. iSalya cried aload and tried m vain 
to catch that excellent dart with all his strength. Catting 
through his very rifeals and Ms fair and broad chest, that 
dart entered the earth. Salya, strotcMng 
Dctttiior^A. arms, dropped down dead on the 

ground. The followers of the Madia king were also kiUed. 
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A great disorder prevailed ia the Kuru army dow con- 
aiating of a few scattered soldiers. 

Sahadeva then said to Sakuoi, ^ All the wi cited, men 
who ridiculed os at tin? notorious game at 
DMUiQiaa^nBi. g(,ne^ only Duryo- 

dliana, and yott, his maternal uncle, survive. To-day 1 will 
make short work with you,’* With these words, Sahadeva 
pierced Sakuni with ten arrows and his horses with four. 
He cut oft Sakuni’s umbrella, standard and bow. Then 
his quiver heing exhausted, rushed against Sahadeva 
with a lance adorned with gold. Sahadeva with three broad- 
headed arrows cut off that uplifted lance ; and with a broad 
arrow made of the finest steel, adorned with wings of gold, 
he cut off from his trunk his enemy's head. Deprived of 
his head by the son of Pandu, Sakuni's lifeless trunk dropped 
down on the earth. 

On. the death of Sakuni, Duiyodhana with the remnant 
of the Kaurava army rushed against the 
however, IdUed the remnant of tho Kuru troops. The 
mighty host of K^triyas, eleven aksauhi^is in number, 
who had cast their fortune with Duiyodhana, had fallen on 
the field. Duiyodhana looked on all sides and saw his grand 
army entiiely vanish save and except the heroic son of 
Dtoua (Aivatthaman), Kfipa and Krtavarman. He 
then fled to a lake and hid himself there. The Pandavaa, 
however, discovered the whereabouts of Duiyodhana 
through information supplied by the hunters and 
^gjit to the lake and forced him to come out. There 
was an exchange oi angry words resulting in a mace 
encounter between Duryodhana and Bhima. Bhimasena 
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rushed at Duryodhaua with a loud roar and fiorccly struck 
with bis mace at the thighs of the Kum Idng as the upper 
part of the body was hard like stone and was proof against 
the heaviest mace wielded by the strongest hero, That mace, 
strong like a thunder and huilod by Bhima, broke the two 
handsome thighs of Duiyodhana. The Koru king then fell 
down on the ground. The surviving Kaurava warrioia 
arrived at the battle-field. They were sorely grieved to see 
™ the once powerful king wallowing in the 

dust. Duiyodhana mmented his unumely 
death that was approaching fast, and at last lay dead on the 
field of battle. The Pandavas thus won the victory in the 
great Kuruk?ctra war. Their own army had also vanished 
under the terrible onsets of the Kum heroes and it was hardly 
a handful that came out of the bay with their li\es. 

On the tenniijation of the great Kumksctra war and 
on the death of the hundred sons of Dhrta- 
Eii 4 oC u>°'Tu, the lino of the Kuras through 

Dhrtaraatra became extinct. 

The Pand^vas regained their lost kingdom and became 
bids of the Kuru kingdom, Yudhi?thiia was made king. 
The victoiB showed proper respect to Dhrtar5§|ra and bis 
queens who, however, lived under their care for a very short 
time. Accompanied by Kunti, the mother of the PSpdavae, 
they repaired to a forest to pass the remainder of their days 
in the Yfinapraetha Baiamo as was the wont among the 
highor caates among the ludo-Aryans, Y'udhi^thira did not 
reign long. When he heard of the destruction of the Vr^Js 
and of Kfsije’s departure from the world, he determined 
to leave the world. Hia brothers also did the same. 

6 
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Yudhis^hira then made over the kingdom oi Sakraprftstha 
to Prmce Vajm, the only survivor of the Yodus, and tho 
kingdom of Hostinapura to Pariksita, eon of Abhimanyu» by 
his wife UttarS, and grandson of Arjuna. 

Abhunanyu, eon of ATjuna, begot on his wife Ufctara, 
iviuit ft son on the decrease fparik^i^a) 

members of the Kuru race. Hence the 
boy was called Pariksita. He was installed on the throne of 
Hastinapura by Yndhiethiia on the eve of his departure 
from the world- The new monarch was learned in the 
science of the duties of kings, and is credited with having 
possessed all noble qualities. He is described as a lughly 
intelligent ruler, fuUy acquamted with the principles of 
Ethics. He reigned for sixty years, and was loved by aU 
his subjects. He was a great hero who wielded a very 
powerful bow, and never missed his aim. He was very 
fond of hunting. Once he left his kingdom in charge of hia 
ministers and went to a forest for bunting. He pierced 
ft deer with an arrow but the deer ran away. He chased the 
fttiiTnn.1 but in vain. He soon became tired and thirsty. 
While roaming hither and thither, he met a sage and asked 
him whether be had seen any deer mnning that vray. 
As the Bftge was observing the vow of silence, he did not 
reply. Angered at this, the king took tip a dead snake 
with the end of his bow, placed It round the neck of the 
sage and went away. Shortly after Srhp. son of 
sage, heard of this on hia way home after worshipping 
Prajapati. He cursed the king saying, "on the seventh 
day from date, by my order, Tak^aka, king of the nagas 
(snakes), will reduce to ashes that sinful man who has 
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placed a dead anaVe round the neck of my innocent father.” 
Then Sih|fi spoke to his father about what he had done. 
The sage waa sorry and informed the king of the curse 
and asked him to he careful. On the seventh day Tak- 
Mka, king of the snakes, was coming to the palace of 
Parlksdta in the guise of a hriOimana, On the way he met 
a sage named KMyapa. Taksaka asked the sa^ where he 
was going. The latter repUed that he was going to Pari- 
k^ita to animate Mm after he had been smitten by the kmg 
of the snakes. Being asked by Tak?aka. K%apa showed 
what wonder could be effected by his science by imparting 
life to a banian tree bitten and reduced to ashes by 
serpent Hng. Taksaka was surprised. Ho entreated 
Kasyapa to go back and gave him much wealth. The sage 
went home with the money. Taksaka then went to the 
palace in the guise of a biShmana and bit the king who was 


reduced to ashes. 

On the death of Parikfita. his son, Janamejaya, 
a^cuded Ite thmn«. He tard «f to fatliet’* death tarn 
a aaaa and revived to periotm a aaake a»!naee. AeMtd- 
higly everything teaa arranged. The !Sia by 
of their manttae eaoaed att the enakea to faU mta the aaon- 
ficiai fire The snakes in their thousands fell mto the fire. 
The king of snakes was frightened and became Indra’s pro- 
teae. This fact was told to the king by the saints officiating 
^the sacrifice. The king then said in anpr, “^t TaMca 
come with India, the god of gods, and fall into the fire. Ta- 
ksaka appeared in the sky with India who saw the sac^ce 
and returned home in fear. Then Tak^ka approach^ the 
flame. At this time Astika, a learned young sage, the son 
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of his sister who had been married to the isi Jatatkiim, 
eame to the king and praised him with many sweet and 
teamed words. The king was pleased and asked him to 
pray for a boon. The sage uttered, “Stay, stay, stay.** 
Tak^ka stayed in the air. The sago then prayed for the 
safety of the snakes and for the suspension of the sacrifice. 
The king entreated Astika to pray for something else. But 
the sage would not do so. He told the king that he had 
come there to save his matemsl uncle's life. All the sages 
present there asked the king to grant the boon as he 
(the king) had already made a promise. The king granted 
the boon. The snake sacrifice was suspended. The king 
gave money to the sacrificial priests and to all who were 
present at the great snake sacrifice. Ho then returned 
from Taksa4il3 to HastinUpura. 

We have given above a summary of the E^ic account 
of the battle of Eunik^tra and of the reigns of Parlksit 
and Janameja}'a. We cannot vouch for the authenticily 
of the entire account. But the historicity of the battle 
itself and of the Kuru (rings who ruled shortly after it, need 
not be doubted. 

In addition to the Kuru kiDp mentioned in the Epics 
and ParSi^, we have reference to a num- 
wli® P^y important part 
in many well-known stories of Buddhist 
literatiire. In the Dhammapada eommentary we have the 
following story. In the past, in the kingdom of Kuru, in the 
capital city of Indapatta, the Bodhisatta was bom in the 
womb of the chief-queen of the ruling sovereign. He went to 
Taxila to educate himself and after completing his education. 
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he was appointed a viceroy hy his fatihcT and after his 
father's death, he used to obey the 
story «pt tliB Kon Kuru-dhatmiia withoat violotmg the ten 

tinir who obiemd, ■ vr 11 j 1 

iboflvttiiiu. rSia-dhammas. Kurudnamma was the 
observance of the five alias and it 
possessed the mystic virtue of bringing prosperity on 
tlie whole country. The Bodhisatta with hia mother, the 
chief queen, and all hia principal officera including hia 
younger brother who was a viceroy, the chapTain, the 
rajjugahaka (one who holds the reins and drives a chariot), 
minister, charioteer, banker, the officer-in'chargc of agricul¬ 
tural products, gate-keeper and courtezan, used to perform 
the Kuxu-dhamraa, At this time a king :Kalidga reigned 
in Dantnpiira in the kingdom of Kailua but there had 
been no rain m his kingdom. Bodhisatts, king of the 
Kurus, had a royal elephant named Afijauavasabha which 
was brought to the kingdom of Kaliiiga under the belief 
that the mere presence of the Kura elephant would bring 
down rain from the heavens but in vain. Afterwards it 
was discovered that rain did not fall in Ealitiga be¬ 
cause the Kurudhamma was not observed there. Hence 
brahmins were sent to the kingdom of Euru to make 
themselves acquainted with the Eunidhamma. They 
were instructed to write out the Euru-dhamma on a 
gold plate, KaJiiiga after going through the Kura- 
flhnTnma written on a gold plate, observed it fuUy and 
rain poured in showers in his kingdom. The kingdom of 
KaMga was saved and there was abundance of crops. 
(Dhammapada Commy, Vol. IV, pp. 88-89). A Jlitaka 
story also narrates the some event showing the extra- 
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oidiiuiiT virtues of the obaervance of the KuTU-dhamma. 
It lelatea how Bodhisatta was born as a eon of the 
queen-consort of Dbanafijaya, Ving of Indapatta in 
the Kum iangdom. He was educated at TakkasilS. On 
his father’s death, he became king ; and adhering to the ten 
royal duties he observed the Kura righteousneas which 
means five virtues. At this period, there reigned in the 
city of Dantapura in Kalihga a Mug named Kalinga. Famine 
raged in his kingdom for want of rain. People complained 
to the king and in vain suggested various remedies. As 
desired by his subjects, tbe Mug observed various vows, 
and performed diverse deeds of virtue. Even tben there 
was no rain. At last requested by hla people, IHng Kalihga 
sent some brahmins to the Kuru kingdom to bring a record 
written on a plate of gold, of the Ktim righteousness ohserved 
by the royal family of the Mug of the Kurus. The Kuru 
king and the members of his royal family imparted to the 
btahrmns the Kum righteousness, the observance of which 
by King Kalihga caused rain to come down. Famine 
disappeared and Kaliiiga’s Mngdom gained its lost glory. 
The Bodhisatta had six almonries built for the distribution 
of 600,000 pieces of money in alms, Tlirougliout bis life, 
he did good and then with his subjects passed on to the 
heavens. (KumdbammaJataka, Cowell, Vol. II, pp. 251-260)- 
DhanaBjaya Koravya was a king who reigned in the 
city of Indapatta in the Knrn kingdom. 
8^17 id the Knrn His pHest and adviser was a brahimn 
*^^t^*"”*** named Suclrata. The king was very 
righteous and charitable. One day the 
tfing was seized with a desire of knowing the Good and 
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True. Suciiftta told the king that his desires might he 
fulfilled hy Vidhuia who lived in Benarea. Sucirata waa 
sent to Beuncce where he tried some wse men, one of 
whom referred him to Saihbhava who gave a discourse 
on Goodness and Truth. Sucirata offered him a thous^d 
weight of gold, wrote down the answer to the question 
with veruiilioii on a golden tablet, and on coming to the 
city of Indapatta he told the king the answer as to the 
service of truth. The king steadfaatly observed righteous^ 
ness and attained to heaven. (Cowell, Jstaka, Vol, V, 
pp. 31-37). King Koravya was a righteous king of Inda- 
patta in tho kingdom of Kurin His son by his chief 
queen was Bodhlsatta who, on account of his great libng 
for the juice pressed from the soma plant, was named 
Sutasoma. He was educated at Taxila. He performed 
many acta of charity, such as alms-giving and the like, and 
attained to heaven. (Cowell, Jataka, Vol, V, p, 240). The 
i Jataka adds that the kingdom of Euru extends over three 
hundred leagues. (Cowell. Jataka, Vol. V, p. 204). 

There reigned a king named Koravya in the city of 
Indapatta in the Kuru kingdom. He was 
The Knrn Ung vcrv charitable. Daily he distributed 

V*CbS«lbc^«. ^ ^ 

amongst the receivers kept the Eve virtues. The king 
consulted his minister named Vidhura who gave an account 
of the character of those who were brahmins in name only. 
The king was not satisfied and asked bis minister to describe 
those who were real brahmins in the highest sense, 
minister said that there were brahmins irise and good, frw 
from deeds of evil lust, lit-ing on oao meal a day t such brah^ 
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miua never touched fitiong drink. The king w&e anxioua 
to entertain them. YidhOra cost eight handfuls of flowers 
into the air which, by his virtue, reached the Faccekakuddhas 
who understood that they were invited by the wise Vidhiira. 
The Paccekabnddhas came there from the cave of hlount 
Nanda in northeni HimaJaya, They were received by the 
king for eeven days. On the seventh day the king gave 
them all the requisites. Then they left the kingdom. 
(Cowell, Jataka, Vol. IV, pp. 227-231). 

Once upon a time in the city of lodapattana, in the 
kingdom of the Kurus, a king named Dhanahjaya of the race 
of Yudliitthila, was the reigning monarch. The Bodhlsatta 
was bom in the house of his family priest. WTien he grew 
up, be learnt all the arts at Tasila. lie then returned to 
Indapattana and after his father's death, he became the 
family priest to the king and also his counsellor in things, 
temporal and apiritual. He was called Vidhuiapandita. 
Dhanahjaya disregarded his old soldiers and showed favour 
to new-comers. This offended the former, so that when he 
went to put down a rebellion on a disturbed frontier, neither 
the old soldiers nor the new-comers fought on his ^e with 
the result that he was defeated. After his return to Indapat¬ 
tana, he thought that his defeat was due to the favour shown 
to the new-comers. He consulted VidhOrapandita who 
consoled him by telling the tale of Dbumakari, a brahmin 
goat-herd. The king was pleased and gave him much wealth. 
Henceforth he showed favour to his own people and doing 
deeds of chadty and virtue, he became destined for heaven. 
(JjLtaloi, Cowell, Vol. HI, pp, 241-24^). 

The story of the King Dhanahjaya-korabba and his 
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wise ministei-, appeara to liave been very popular in tiie Jataka 
times, so that events in the stoiy find repeated lueutlon 
in the taUss. In the past, in the Kuru kingdon^, in the city o£ 
Indapatia, there reigned a king named Dhanaujaya-Korabbii, 
His minister was Vidhurapapdita who gave him iuBtructioni 
concerning both temporal and spiritual niatterB. He 
had a sweet tongue and great eloquence in discmiising on 
the law. He charmed all the kings of JambndTpa by his 
sweet discourses. It so happened that £^kka and Dhaiian* 
Jaya met each other, Sakka described his own virtues and 
King Dhananjaya said that he had abandoned his court 
and seraglio with lti,000 dancing girls, and stlded that he 
bad led an aacetic’a lUe in a garden and therefore 
his virtues were superior. They each declared tlicir own 
virtue as superior, and at last tiiey went to VidhurapanditA 
for solution and an impartial verdict. The doubt wtis at last 
solved to the satisfaction of both the parties. Dhanaujaysr 
Koiabba was renowned for hie skill in gambling. Pui»ifaka 
said that he would conquer him in play and capture Vidhura- 
pa^ditu. There were many jewels in hia house and be 
would not play for any poor sum. Punpaka went lo the 
city of Indapatta and came to the court of the Kurus aud 
praised Kotabba. Pmtnaka aud Korabba sat to play dice 
in the gambling hall. A hundred kings sat down on suit¬ 
able seats to watch the game, Puijnaka said quickly. ‘*Ub 
Ling, there me twenty-four throws in playing with dice, they 
are called Milika, Suvata, Bahula, Santi, Bhadra etc.; ehoose 
thou whichever pleoabs Ihee.” King Dhananjaya agreed and 
chose the Bahula. Pupnaka chose the Savata. The result of 
this play was that Dhanoujaya was defeated and Put^^taka 
0 
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became victoriouB. (Jataka, Cowell, Aol. VI, pp* 126- 
137). 

Though the Buddha principaPy oonfiued hia mimBter- 
BMddh*«dih* ing activity to north-eaatem India, 
kojih. Buddhist Pali texts show that 

he travelled widely over regiotis in northern India and 
preached his religion of peace and freedom from the inherent 
sufferings of the human beinge. Tlie Kuru country also 
appears to have been favoured by his discourses. While the 
Buddha dwelt among the Kurus in the town of Kam* 
he held discourses on diverse subjects at 
diierent as will be evident from the Nihayas. In the 
Ahguttara Nikaya we mad that the Master addressed the 
Bhikkhus on the subject of the ten abodes of the Ariyas 
which he enumerated and described. The Anyas, present, 
past and future, must dwell in these abodes aud nowhere 
else. (Ahguttara Nikaya, Vol. V, pp. 29-32). 

Ananda went to the Buddha and sat on one side after 
saluting the Master. He said to the Buddha, "It is 
strange that the dependent origination ivhich is so very 
deep, appears to mo a triHe.” The Buddha asked Ananda 
not to tlunk like that because on account of ignorance and 
non-realisation of dependent origination, people ore pnt to 
trouble and cannot overcome re-birth, Buddha cited aome 
instances on this subject. On account of objects w hich bring 
about attachment, desire is produced, from derire comes 
attachment and from attachment comes birth and so forth- 
tSamyutta Nikaya, Vol. 11, pp- 92-93). The Buddha 
addressed the bhikkhus, aud asked them whether they used 
to meditate on the cause of various kinds of sufferings. One 
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of the bhikkhns answered in the nfiiFniattve and the Buddha 
asked him what he used to do. Tlie Mastet waa not 
satisfied with what he said. At the request of Anauda, 
Buddha told tlie bhikkhus what they should do. The 
Teacher said, "Upadlii (attachment) ia the cause of the 
ori gina tion of flufferiug.” After listening to it, the hhilckhus 
attempted to root out suffering, (Samyutta ^^ik5ya, Vnl. 
II, pp. 107-100). On another occasion the Buddha delivered 
the famous disconrec on Satipat^hfina. He enumerated 
and described the four kinds of SatipatthSna, (Majjhima 
Nikaya, Vol. I, pp. 65 fell.). Once the Master was dwelling 
in a thatched room where the fire-place of Bharadvjijagotta 
was. He then went to the forest. Buddha, by hia divine 
ear, heard the conversation between Magandiya, a brahmin 
of the Kum country, and Blifiradvaja at the place of 
Bhiiradvfija who was apealdug in praise of the Buddha while 
Mlgaudlya was speaking ill of him. The Buddha came hack 
to the abode of Bharadvaja and said, “I give instruction to 
persons to restrain the six organs of sense because finding 
delight in form etc. through them, people generally begpt 
attachment and other sins. I am called Bhunahu because I 
advise thus" (M, N„ 1„ p. fiOl loll.). Magandiya bad a beauti¬ 
ful daughter named Magandiya. He was on the look out 
for a suitable bridegroom for his daughter, and found none 
but the Buddha to be the fit person to lie the husband of his 
daughter, and requested the Teacher when he went to the 
Kuiu kingdom to accept fats daughter lis p5dacarika. The 
Buddha neither refused nor accepted bis proposal but preach¬ 
ed a beautiful sermon which ultimately made the brahmin 
and hifl wife renounce the world. Mogandiyl was left in 
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charge of her uncle who oftcrwarda gave her in marriage to 
King Uilena of KoaambL {Dhammapada CommetitaTy, 
VoJ. I, pp. 199-203, cf. Ibiil, VoK III, p- 193 foil). 

Buddha was once sojourning in the kingdom of the 
Ktinis wifi) a large number of bhiklchua. There was a toiiVn 
iiauitti Tluillakotthita of tlie Kurae. The brahmin house- 
holdeiw^ Hull)ikottGta heard’ the news of the advent of 
the Buddha in their country. The Buddha gave them a 
religious tliscouise. They wore pleasetl and went away. 
A youngman named RatthapSla hsteniug to the teachings 
of the Buddha, asked for ordination from the Buddha, He 
waa afterwards ordained, (M. N, II,, p- 54 folk). 

We are told by the Majjhima Nikaya that when the 
Buddha was among the Kurus in the Kuni-towTi of Kam- 

S dhamma, he gave a discourse on permanency, vofflnesa, 
4! and illusory effect of kamma. He also delivered 
Homioiis on the good effect of spending time in meditation 
on the four iirnppos (four ohjeits of formlessness) ; and he 
also an-swered the questions of Anando. regarding who would 
obtain parinirvttna and who would not, etc, (Majjhima 
Nikiiya, VoL 11, p, 281 folk). 

In the MahS-Nidana iSuttantii we read that the discourse 
in this 8uttanta was delivered by the Buddha to Ananda 
while living among the Kurus in Karamaasadhamma, the 
capital of the Kurus. Ananda said to the Buddha, “It is 
strange that the dhamma which is deep and profound, appeals 
to me to he very easy,** Buddha told Ananda not to say 
so. The Buddha said, “ On account of ignorance and non¬ 
realisation of this dhamma, people are entangled in this world 
oni^ cannot overcome hell.” Then the Suttanta deals with 
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tbe chaiu of causation- It treats of the cause of jati, 
jarfi, mataua. etc., and deals with dependent origina¬ 
tion, (Digha Nikaya, Voi. 11, p. 55 foil-). 

Wlien tlie Buddha was among the Kurus in ^intrina^- 
the capital of the Kurus, he addressed the bhikkhua 
on the four Satipatthanaa, €,g. Kity&uupassitnS {meditation 
on the impurities of body and uicditation bn inhalation and 
exhalation), Vedau5nupasf«ina {meditation on sensation), 
CittilnnpassauTi (meditation on Citta), and Dhamminn- 
paaqanu (meditation on dhamma). 


Five hindrances 

Five objects of attachment 

Six ayatapas (abodes) 

Seven hojjhahgas (wisdom factors) 

Four Ariyosaceas (four noble truths). 
(Digha NikSya, Vol. II, pp. 2^. foil.) 


Buddha was also for some time in Uttarakurn, 
Having begged alms there, h^oolStire food (he had received)^ 
to the Anotatta lake; there he took his meat and rested 
during the heat of the day at the same place. (Vinaya 
Texts, Vol. I, 124). 

Sometime before the 4th centnry B.0-, the monarchical - 


constitution of Kninland gave place 
to a republic. We are told by Kautilya 
that the corporation of the Knms lived 




Artba^tra, p. 456). 

The Kurus appear to have played some part in Indian 
politics as late as the 9th century A-D, 
omiDt; A,D. When Dharmapfila installed Cakriiyudha 
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on the thi«ne of Konauj, he did ao with the oonsent of 
the neighbouring powers amongst whom the Knrua are 
upecifically mentioned. (Smith, Early History of India, 
p. 308). 


CHAPTER n 

THE TiSoiLAS 

The PaiicSlafl with tiie Kvims are moat intimately con- 
QGcted with the Vedic civilisation of the 
BiShmnnn period- In the earlier or Ug* 
vedic period they appear to have been 
known under a dlflaront name- 
Satapatha Bnlhmapa teUa ua that the Pafiealaa wore called 
Krivig in ancien t times, (XIII- 5,4,7). Jn enumeiating the 
ancient monarchs who had performed the A4vamedha sacrifice , 
a king Kraivya PaficSla is mentioned, and it is defimtely 
stated that Krivi was the ancient name of the Pafic&laa. 
Thus the Satapatha Brahmana says, 'Those same first two 
days, and an Aptoryama AtiiatTa,“it was therewith that 
Kraivya, the PfificaJs king, once performed sacrifice,—for 
Krivia they formerly called the PaSefiias: it is of this that 
the gfitha sings,—‘At Parivakrfi, the PaficaJa overlord of the 
Krivis seized a horse, meet for sacrifice, with offering-gifts 
of a hundred thousand (head of cattle)/ And a second 
thousand myriads there were, and five-and- 
tw'enty hundreds, which the Brihmapas of the FancAlas 
from every quarter divided between them’.” Krivi appears 
as a tribal name in the Rgveda Krifuni, 

Rgveda, VIIL 20, 24; Yabhi^ Krimth vdvr^u^ ^l^eda, 
VIII. 22.12). Zimmer thinks that the Krivis resided in the 
region near the Siudhu and the Aaiknj in the Punjab, and 
the authors of the Vedic Index also express the same view. 
They say, "The Krivia appear in the ^Igveda as settled on 
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the Sindliu and the Asikni” (Vcdic Index, I. 198). But the 
only piece of evidence in favour of this hypothesis in that 
Krivi ia mentioned in a vetee of a hymn of the ^^gveda in 
which those livers occur in a subsequent verse. But 
the Rgveda does not clearly testify to any connection be¬ 
tween the rivers and the people. 

Another conjecture, which is more far-fetched, has been 
made by Zimmer that the PancAlas with the Kurus made 
up the Vaikarna people (Altindlsche^ Leben, 103), and the 
Vedic Index lends its support to this theory (Vedic 
Index, I. 198). But the only eridence in favour of 
this view is that the word Vaikarna appears in the dual 
(Vaikar^^ayoh, Rgveda, Vll. 18. 11) in a verse of the KgT.^eda, 
and the Kuru-Paucalas appear combined as a dual people 
in the BrShmapa literature. We are hardly juatified, how¬ 
ever, Id reading any connection between these two facts and, 
moreover, it la doubtful whether ‘Vaikarpayoh’ in the 
Rg^'eda passage referred to, is a tribal name at all. Wilson 
following Saya^s translates ‘Vaikar^}'oI;i' by 'on the two 
banks {of the Parugpi)’—(tViison, Rg\’eda, Vol. IV, p. 60). 
This meaning agrees very well with the context and, as the 
subject-inatter of the hymn is the crosshig of the Pame^f 
by King Sudasi, it is probably correct. 

In the later Vedic Sanihitas and the Brahmana literature, 

nociim- in Ih. utnr Pnncalas are frequently referred to 
Vodifl poriod. often combined with the Kurus. The 

Kathaka BandutS (XKX. 2) speaks of the Pahcalas as being 
the VaiMa or people of Kesin D&lbhya and that, as a result 
of certain ritea performed by him, they were divided into 
three parts. The same Samhit6 (X. 6) refers to the celebra- 
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tion of tie Naimislya sacrifice in the country of the Eurn- 
Paucalos. IleTe a discussion between Vaka*Dulbhya and 
Db^aiA^tra Vaicitrsvirya is narrated, but there is nothing 
to justify Weber's conjecture of a quarrel between the 
Paiiculss and the Kurus. In the Aitareya Br&hmapa, the 
Pancsilas are mentioned aloirg with the Kurua ns one of the 
peoples in the Madhyamd dik or the luidland. Thus it says 
in connccfion with the mahabhiseha of Indra, “Therefore in 
this firm nuddle established quarter, whatever kings there 
are of the Kuru-Pancfilas with the Va&is and U^Inaras, they 
arc anointed for kingship.” Similarly the Kum^PaficAlas are 
mentioned in the Kiitjva recension of the Vijasaneyi SaniMtft 
(XL 3,3.) In the Jaimimya Upani^ Brahmat!ia, the Kuru- 
Paildtias ate mentioned many times, and in the Gopatha 
BrjlhmaQa(L 2, 9).the Koru-Paucalosarc mentioned as a dual 
group beside siinilar other groups like the Afiga-Magadhaa, 
Kafi-Kosalas, Salva-Matsyas, et<v The Satapotha-Brahmapa 
assures us that “speech sounds higher here among the KuiU' 
Pancalaa" (S, B..E., Vol. XXVI. p. 60), and it also informs 
US that the kings of the Kura-Paucalas performed the 
rajaafiya or the royal sacrifice. Thus it says, '“Sow aa to this, 
the KurU'Pancalas used formerly to say. It is the seasons 
that, being yoked, draw’ us, and we follow the seasons thus 
yoked It was because their kings were performers of the 
tajasuyo that they spoke thus." The Taittirlya Brshmatja 
(L 8, 4, 1. 2,) says that the kings of the Euru-Pancalas 
marched forth on raids in the dewy season and returned in 
the hot season (Vedic Index, L 105)* The Eau^Itaki Upa- 
ni^od (IV. 1) also speaks of the Kuru-Pancilas and in the 
Bfhadarapyaka Upani^ they are repeatedly mentioned, 
7 
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We leam from the latter Upam^ad (III, I, J) that the BrSh' 
ma)rta3 of the Kunui and the Paac£las fiocked to the court 
of Janaka, king of the Videhas. A Vedic teacher hj 
name Fancata-Ca];)da le mentioned in the Aitaieya and the 
fift ifikhfi yana Aranyakaa, (Vedic Index, 1. 460), and moat 
probably thia aage belongs to the PahcHa country as his 
name suggests. 

The Brhadaranyaka Uparn^^ (VI. t, 1.) and the ChSn' 
dogya Upani^ad (V, 3. 1.) narrate how Svetaketu Arii^eya 
went to the aasembly (par^ad) of the PaficSlas where the 
K^atriya, Ptavahana Jaivali, put to him aeveral queations 
which neither Svetaketu nor his father was able to ansAvcr. 
The Upaui^ aeeurea us that Svetaketu'a father, though a 
Brahma^a, was glad to acquire the knowledge of the subject- 
matter of these questions from Pravuhai^a Jaivali though 
the latter was a Rajanya or Kgatriya, This Pravilhapa 
Jaivali, we are told by the Chaudogya Upani^ad, once held 
a diacuasiou on the Udgitha or the mystic syllable. Thus 
it Bays, “There were once three men, well-versed in Udgitha, 
Sila^ Ssiavatya, Caikitujana Dalbhya and Pravuha^a 
Jaivali.” They said, “We are well-versed in Udgftha. 
Let us have a discussion on Udgitha." They aU agreed and 
Bat down. Then PravSha^a Jaivali said, “Sirs, do you both 
speak first, for 1 wish to hear what two Brahmo^ae have to 
say." (Chfindogya Upan4adj 1. 8. l-2h We are told that 
in this discuGsion Pravaha]^ Jaivali came out triumphant 
aud silenced the BrShmauas. 

Of the Pancala kings several are mentioned in the 
fcir ng. in UiB Vedic literature. We have already referred 
VBdia iiMniMih above to King Pravihaua Jaivali who 
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could hold Ms own in metopliyaical disciassionB with tho 
Brainniiis themselves. Moreover, we have spoken oi King 
KrMvya Pfihciilfl who performed the Aivaraedha sacrifice 
moat probably in very ancient times when the PancSlasstiU 
bore the designation of Krivi, Another great and powerful 
king of the Paficalas is Dnrmuthn who, according to the 
Aitareya BiShmano, made extensive conquests in every 
direction. Thus this BrShmana says, “This great anointing 
of Tndra Brhaduktha the seer proclaimed to l>unnukha, the 
PancSla. Therefore Durmukha PSncala, beings tang, by 
this knowledge went ronnd the earth completely, conquer^ 
on every side.” (Aitareya Brfihmapa, VITl. 23. Tr. Keith, 
^tgveda Britfamapss. p. 338). Another powerful Paiicahi 
king who performed the horse sacrifice is Sona Satrasahs 
about whom several gftthiSs are quoted in the Satapatha 
Brahmana. Thus it goes on. ”With the Trayastririria-stoma 
Sona Sfitrasfiha. the Paiicala king, performed sacrifice: it 
is of this that the gathfi sings—'Wlien Sfltrasaha performs 
the horse-sflcrificc, 'the Trayastrinria (stomas) come forth 
as (Taurva^) horses and six thousand mail-clad men.’ And 
a second gStha—‘At the Bacrificc of thee, Koka’s father, 
the Trayastririi^a (atomas) come forth, each as six times six 
thousand (hoiaes), and wx thousand mail-clad men.’ And 
a tMrd,—‘When SatiSsSha, the Paiicala king, w^ 
sacrificing, wearing beautiful garlands, Indm revelled in 
Soma, and the BrShmaioaa became satiated with wealth 
(S.B.E. Vol. XLIV. p. 400). 

The name Pafiefila has given rise to much speculation. 

f 

orthunwntPifSfi^ the name, Panoa, haa eomethmg to do 
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. with five tribes that have been merged together into 
a united nation. Though the evidence in favour of it, 
is not very clear yet some of the theories propounded are, 
no doubt, plausible. It has been suggested that the five 
peoples are the five tribes of the Rgveda, but as the Vedic 
Index (I. 469) points out, the suggestion is not very 
probable. We can be only certein about the Krivis being 
an eaaential element of the Paficala people on the authority 
of the Satapstha BrShraana. 

The problem of the origin of the name PafleUla and its 
probable connection with the number Panca or five, had also 
struck the authors of the Puiii^s, as it has done in the case 
of modem scholars. Many of them have traced the name 
to five princes whose names are, however, difierently atated 
in different works. In the BhagavatapurS^, 9tJi 
Skandha, Ch. 21, King BharmSswa, bom in the family of 
Dusmanta, had five aons, Mudgala, Yabmara, Vrhadi’iSa,= 
Kampilla and E^njaya. As these five sons were capable' 
of guarding the five countries, they were named Pancala. 

In the VisnupurSus, l®th Chap. 4th Afika, we are 
told that Haryaiva, bom in the family of Euru, had five 
sons, Mudgala, SriSjaya. Vphadisu, Praviro and Kampilya. 
He was under the impression that his five sons were 
competent to protect five provinces. As Haiyaiva said 
BO, his sous became famous as PancSLlas. 

Riksa, bom in the family of Dvimidba, had fi ve sons, 
Mudgola, Srinjayu, Vrhadisu, YaviySna and Kampilya. 
The provinces of the five sons became afterwards famous as 
PaBcala. Pafica=five sons; alam=samartba Le. capability. 
lYlyupurl^ia, Chap, 99.) 
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la the Agaipoiaija Ch. 278, we read tliat Vilh^aSva bom 
in tlie family of Kuru, bad five sons, Mnbulft, SrifljayftjVriliatJ- 
isu, Yavinara and Krimila—these became famous as PaGc5las. 

In the Samhitopanisad Bnlhmana there ia a refer- 
c( enee to the Pracya PancAlas. <Vedic 

Pi£c*i. ooimtiy. Index, I., p- 409). In the Epic, the 

Pa tic ala country is divided into two divisiong, the northern 
,atid the eouthem but in the Vedic literature, there ia no 
mention of it. So that evidently the Pahcalsa had spread 
and added to their country by conquest since the Vedic 
period, and then divided it into two parta. About the 
foundation of Uttaift-Paucaia there is a Jitaka story which 
seecuB to show that a Cedi prince went to the north and, 
with colonists from the PaScfila and Cedi countries, he 
formed the Uttam^Paflcal* kingdom. The Cetiya Jfitaka 
tells us that the king of Ceti hated a sage and told a lie. 
He entered Aviei in consequence. He had five sons. Kapiln, 
the family pri^t, said to the fourth prince, “You leave by 
the north gate and go straight on till you see a wheel-frame 
all made of jewels: that will be n sign that you are to lay out 
a city there and dwell in it, and it shall be called Uttara- 
Poncalo" (Cowell, Jstaka, III. p. 275). The MahfibhSrata 
gives a different story of the division of the Pancflla country. 
In the Adiparva we read that the Brahmio Drepa and Prince 
Drupada had been friends in their boyhood. But their 
friendship changed into enmity in their manhood when 
Drupada, on being raised to the throne, treated with con¬ 
tempt, his whilom friend, the poor Brahmin’s son. Drona bent 
upon taking revenge, taught the soience of war to the youths 
of the rival clan of the Kurus and, when their education 
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was fiiushed, he, otuei day, assembled all his pupils together, 
and asked for his fee (dak^iM) from them all saying, “Seize 
the king of PaiicSla, Drupada, in battle and bring him to 
me. That will he the most acceptable dak^inil to me.’* A 
great battle ensued. The Paficalas wem defeated and their 
capital was attacked. Drupada was seized aud was oilemd 
to Drona as dsltsina by his disciples. Dropa asked Drupada 
whether he would desire to revive old friendship, and told 
him that he would grant him, as a boon, half of his kingdom. 
Drupada accepted the offer. Dropa took the northern 
half of the kingdom which came to bo known as 
Uttara*PaficRla: while Drapiida ruled over the remaining 
‘ half of his kingdom known as Southern PaflcAla. The 
country extending from the rivet Bhfigirathi to the 
river Carmanvati in the Bouth with its capital at Kampilya, 
fell to the share of Drupada, and the northern half with 
its capital St Ahicchatra was taken over by Drona. 

(Mahfibhurata, Adiparvs, Ch. 140), 

The plain of the Kurus, the (country of the) Matsyaa. 

PaiicSlas and Surasenakas—these, accord- 
Loatfcn ^ the country of the Brnh- 

marsis (Bmhnmnical sages, which ranks) immediately after 
BrahmSvarta. (Laws of Manu by Biihler, S, B. E., p, 32, 
Chap, 11. 19). The great kingdom of PaiicSia extended 
from the Himalaya mountains to the Chambal river 
(Ctttnungham, Ancient Geography, p- 360). We have 
already seen that it was divided into two kingdoms- (!) 
North Pancab, districts of the United Provinces lying 
of the Ganges and north-west of Ondh; and (2) 
South Paficab, the country between the Jumna and the 
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Gftnges to tbe cast and soutli-cast of the Kums and guiaacnaa 
(Rapson, Ancient India, p. 167), 

One of the earliest cities of PaucSla was Paricakra or 
Parivakia where King Kraivya PaStSda 
performed his horse sacrifice. It is, as 
we have already shown, mentioned in the Satapatha 
Btaliinanfi. 

Another city* K^mpila, appears to have been mentioned 
Kinpiiy*. th.. »pit*i yajurveda Samhita whem tho 

of Saiatb epithet KSmpUa'VSabiJ appUed to a 

woman, perhaps the king’s mah4> o'f whoso 

duty it was to sleep beside the slaughtered amnml 
at the horse sacrifico fAsvamedha). The exact intccp™ta- 
tion of the passage is very uncertain, but both 
Weber and Zunmer agree in regarding Kampfia as tho 
nam e of the town known as Kimpilyo in the later 
litoratuie, and the capital of Paiicala in Madhyadesa. 
fVedic Index. Vol. 1. p* 149). The Vi^napuram (Ch. 11) 
and the Bhagavatapnrana {Chap. 2*2) say that Kampilya, 
son of King Harya^va, was celebrated as Paiicala. Among 
the hundred sons of Ripa of tho .Ajandda dynasty, Samaia 
is mentioned as the king of Kimpilya {Viwupnr&ua, IV. 10). 
We have seen that K&mpilya became the capital of King 
Bmpada when ho w*us invested with the sovereignty of the 
southern Paiic&U country according to the MahSbliSrata. 
In the Adik&oda of the RaraSyana (Svarga, 33) wo are told 
that King Brahniadatta used to live in the city of Kampilya. 

Oiiniungham identifies K&mpilya with Kampil, on the 
old Ganges between Budaon and Farokhabad (Cunningham, 
Ancient Geography, p. 360; Uvasa^asAo, Vol U. p, 106). 
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It was aituatad at a distance of twentjr-eight miles north¬ 
east of Fatgaih m the Farokhabad district. It was the 
avayan^ara scene of Drupada’e daughter, Krishijll or Dmu- 
po^, who became the wife of the five sons of 
Drupada's palace is pointed out as the most easterly of the 
isolated mounds on the bank of the Bur-GaiigS. (N, L. 
Dey, Geogcaphical Dictionoiy, p. 33). 

Ahicchatta where, as we have seen, Dcooa established 
his capital when he wrested with the 
upitat of North help of the Kurus, the northern half of the 
FaBc5la country from Drupada, was an¬ 
other notable town of the Pauejilas. When the Kuru army 
was marshalled on the held, it is stated that their rear ex¬ 
tended os far as the city of Ahicchatra (Mahabh^iata, V. 
Ch. 10) so that northern PaflcSla was contiguous to the 
Kuiu-Iand, and not very far from the field of Kuruk^etra. The 
history of Ahicchatra rowdies back, according to Cunningham, 
to 1430 B.C. The name ia written AM-kshetra, as well as 
Ahi-chhatra, but the local legend of the Adi-RajS and the 
Naga, who formed a canopy over his head when asleep, shows 
that the latter is the correct form. The meaning of the name 
Ahicchatra is ‘Jilerpent Umbrella.* This grand old fort is 
said to have been built by Raja, Adi, an Ahii, whose future 
elevation to sovereignty was foretold by Drona, when he 
found him sleeping under the guardianship of a serpent with 
expanded hood. The fort is also called Adikot, but the more 
common name is Ahiochatr (Cunningham, Ancient Geo¬ 
graphy, p. 360), The form of the name in Ptolemy by a 
slight altcratioii becomes Adisadra vrhich has been satis¬ 
factorily identified with Ahicchatra. (McCrindle, Ancient 
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India as described by Ptolemy's p- 133). The name of the 
city, it appears, was afteiwarda extended to the whole of the 
country of Uttara-Pa&eala, for, we find Yuan Chwang in 
the seventh century giving a description of the county of 
Ahicchatra. He observes that it was about 3000 li in 
circuit. It was naturally strong, being flanked by moun¬ 
tain crags. It produced wheat, and there were many wooda 
and fountains. The cUmate was agreeable and the people 
were sincere and truthful. They loved religion, and applied 
themselves to learning. They were clever and well-informed. 
There were about ten saroghiTSmas and some 1,000 priests 
who studied the Littic Vehicle, There were some nine deva 
temples with 300 Hectaries. They sacrificed to Ifivara and 
belonged to the company of 'Hehes-aprinklcra,” Outride the 
chief town was a Naga tauk by the side of which was a stupa 
built by King Aioka. It was here that the TathSgatSj when 
in the world, preached the law for the sake of a Naga-rija 
for seven days. By the ride of it were four little etupas. 
(Beal’s Eccorda of the W. W., Vol. I. pp. 200-201). Accord¬ 
ing to V. A. Smith, AMcchatro Ciiy is the modern RiLm- 
nagar in the Bareilly district. It waa still a considerable 
town when visited byHiuen Tsangin the seventh century 
(Smith, Early Historj% p. 377). In modem tim^, it 
was first vdrited by Capt. Hodgaon who desenbea it 
aa tlie ruins of an ancient fortress several miles in 
circumference, which appears to have had 34 bastions, 
and is known in the neighbourhood by the name of 
the Pim^u’s fort. (McCrindlc. Ancient India as des¬ 
cribed by Ptolemy, p-134), • . i *i, -i. 

In the kingdom of Pafic5la there also existed the city 
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oi Klinyakubja (EpigrapLia Indica, Vol, 1V.» p. 246). 

Mr. R. D. Bajierjce relying on tie 
K«tiBuj. nicdiiavBi aiitboritv of a tjopper plate discovered 
at Khalimpura, points out tnat tno 
kings of the Bhojos, Matsyas, Kurus. Yadusand Yavanaa 
were forced to acknowledge CakrayudJia as the king of 
Eanyakubja (Vangalai Itihlsa, pt. L. pp. 167*8). 

Many are the storiea told about the Pancalas and theii 
dealinga with the Kurus. In the Adiparva we read that 
there was a kin g named Sambaiana, father of Kuiu, of the 
p^dun bith. PGiu dynast}', who was the ruler of the 

ibUbiiijata, world. At one time his kingdom was 

very much afflicted. There was a heavy loss of his 
Bubjects and disorder prevailed everywhere. His kingdom 
was afterwards conquered by the king of Fancala, and 
he fled with his wife and ohildieu to a forest on the banks 
of the river Sindhu. (Ch. 04, p. 164). 

In the same section of the Great Epic we read that after 


the piercing of the aim in connection with the smijamvaia of 
Draupadi, Diupada, king of Fahcfila, devised a plan to 
ikscertam the caste and profession of Yudhiijthira and his 
brothers. The king of Fancala piesented them with wreaths, 
armours, gVin seats, cows, ropes, seeds and other articles used 
by peasants, scimitar, horse, chariot, bow, arrow, sword,.... 
and various clothes. The best among men, Yudiu$|hira. 
and his brothers u^ected all the riches but their attention 
was drawn by the articles of war. The king notioed this, 
about it with his Queen Modrl and his sons, and ascer* 
tabled that they were aona of a Kiatriya king. (Ch- 94, 
pp. 181-182). In connection with the eicpedirioa resulting in 
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the victory of Bhima&cna, wo notice that Bhimaaeaa went to 
the cast, attacked the Pahcala country and by various means 
brought it under his sway. (SobbSparva, Ch. 29, p. 241). 
At the outset of his espedition, Karna also attacked 
Paucila, as is evident from the Vauaparva, wliere we 
read that mighty Karna with a largo army besieged die 
Paiicala country of King Drupada, defeated him in a battle, 
and exacted tribute from him and his subordinate kings. 
(Mababhamta, VangavaH Ed., Vauaparva, Ch. 253, p. 513). 

In the Virfitaparva we read that when the Pand*y»® 
were living in exile in the Mataya country, their purohita. 
Dhaumya, and other beloved officers were sent to the palace 
of Drupada In the city of P&Scala (4th Chap. p. 570). 

During the Kumksetra war, Drupada, king of the 
Pancalas, helped the P&ndavas with his son, Dhrstadyurona, 
and his aksauhim army (TJdyogaparva, Chaps. 166-167, 
pp. 777-778); and DhTst^yumna was made the comt^ndcr* 
in-chief of the entire Paijdava force. Vario^ kmds of 
horses vreie used by the famous heroes of PahcJila during 
the war. From the Dronaparva we learn that Dhr^ta- 
dyumiia rode a pigeon-coloured, swift horse bedecked 
with gold; K^atravarmi started with a brave, temperate, 
hemp-colouied home j K.?atradeva mounted a horse having 
the eyes like mallika flowers; divine horses presented by 
Tumbimi, carried gikhandi; Janamejaya, the best of the 
PancSlos, rode a horse having the colour of mustard 
flower. Dmpada's horse was of pea colour, decorated with 
golden garlands, and having white face and back. (Dropa- 
parva, Ch. 22, pp. 1012-1013.). Sikhapdv son of Drnpi^a, 
fought valiantly, and the Epic gives an account of his birth 
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vhich 19 manifestly legendaiy. (Udyogapaira, Ois. 173-194, 
pp. 791-806). In the Ddyogaparva we read that ytidha- 
manyu and Uttamauja, two other princes of PaSc5la, went to 
the battJe-fietd (Cb, 198, pp. 807-808). In the BblamapaTva 
we read that Dhrstadyumna, the son of Drupada Pancala, 
guarded t he sons of Drnupadi in the Kurnksetira war; behind 
him Arjuna guarded Sikhandland behind Ar]una, Yuyudhana 
together with the two princes of Panc&la, Yudhamanyu 
and Uttamauja, were engaged in protecting the catra 
of Arjnna (Ch. 19. p. 830). In the Drojaaparva we read that 
Droua killed the great archers of the PaficSla army and it 
was also he who killed Drupada. Yudbatnanyu and 
Uttsmauja, the two PaficSla princes, were killed by the 
army of Dhrtara^tra. Mitravarma and KsatradharmS, the 
Pahcfi.1a heroes, were killed by Droua, and Ksatradeva, son 
of Sikbandii was killed by Laksmapa, son of Duiy odhana 
(Earnaparva, Ch. 0, p. 1169). 

PaficSla continued to be one of the great and powerful 
v.ac*i 4 ill Boddtiit countries in northern India, down to the 
Utentnm tjuic when the Buddha lived. The Ah- 

guttara Nikaya (P. T. S.) mentions it as one of the sixteen 
mahajanapadas of Jambudipa. It had abundance of the 
' seven kinds of gems, etc. (Vol. I, 213; IV. 252, 266, 200), 
It had a large army consisting of foot-soldiers, men 
alrilfiit in fight and in the use of steel w<^ponB (Cowell, 
Jataka, VI, p. 202). 

We read in the Kumbhakara Jataka that in the kingdom 
qf &™mnkb., 0^ Uttara-PaScfila, in the city of Kampifla, 
W“s«*P*®*“* there was a Mng named Dummukha. 
One day he saw a bull setting upon a cow in lust and 
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1)eing killed l>y another bull throng the jealousy of 
lust. The king icsUsing that bst tros ftt the root of 
all sorrow, abandoned lust, attained spiritual insight 
and reached the wisdom of Faccekabuddhahood (Cowell, 
JStaka, Vol. in, p. 230). We have seen that Dutmnkha 
was the name of one of the powerful Pafic£la sovereigns in ‘ 
the Vedic period. A Pancala monarch of the same name is 
also mentioned In the Jaina works, as we shall show below*. 

Zn the Gapd^tiridu Jutaka, W'e read that during the 
reign of PaficSla, king of Kampillo, the people were so mnch 
oppressed by taxation that they took their wives and families 
and wandered in the forest like wild beasts. By day they 
were plundered by the king's men and by night by robbers. 
(Cowell, Jstaka, Vol. V. p. 64). 

The Samyutta Nikaya narrates that once while the 
Buddha wras staying at Vesali, Visakha of the Faucalaa was 
in the meeting-hall, instmeting, inciting, 

Starr 

enlightening and mspumg the brethren 
with pious discourse, with urbane speech, well articu¬ 
lated, without hoarseness, expounding the meaning, relev¬ 
ant, and unworldly. The Buddha vrcnt to the hall and 
sat on the prepared seat. So seated, he addressed the 
brethren thus, "Who was it, brethren, that was in 
the meeting-hall, instructing, inciting, enh'ghtening and 
inspiring the brethren with pious discourse, in urbane 
speech, well articulated, without hoarseness, expounding 
the meaning, relevant and unworldly/’ The answer was 
that it w'as VisSkha of the PaficSlas. The Buddha said 
to ViaSkha thus, "Well done, well done, Visafcha/’ (The 
Book of the Kindred Sayings, IT, p, 190.), Vtsfikha was 
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tibe son of the daughter of the king of the FoBc&tas. He 
became afterwards known as the PaScSli’s son. After 
the death of his father, he succeeded to his title, but 
when the Master came to his neighbourhood, he went 
to hear him and believed and left the world. Following 


In JaIish 


him to Savatthi, he attained insight and acqaired sbrfold 
abhituiu. He then visited his native place out of kindness 
to his own folk, He was once asked by the people coming to 
hear him, "How many qualities should a man acquire to be 
a preacher of the Norm 1” He taught them the essential 
feature of such an one. (Psalms of the Brethren, pp. Id2-153). 

Pancala and its pnnccs figure also in the Jaina literature. 
It is stated in the Uttaradhyayana S5tra that the king 
of the Pa3cS.las does no fearful actions. 
(S. B, E., Vok XLV., Jaina Sutras, Pt. 11., 
p. 60), The Jain writers also refer to Brahmodatta, 
king of the PaHculas, who did not act on the counsel of the 
saint Citra. Brahmadatta enjoyed the highest pleasure and 
(afterwards) sank into the deepest hell (Jaina Sutras, Ft. 
II, S. B. E., Vol, XLV., p, 61). Dwmukha of Paficjllo who 
was a Pratyekabuddba (Ibid, p. 87), is also referred to by 
the Jainaa. 

We have a glimpse of the PancStas in the Aitha- 
aSstra of Kautilya where they are mentioned as an 
illustration of the Samgha form of government (Shama^tri'a 
Translation, p, 455). 

In the poat-Afiokan period PahcSla waa invaded by the 
. Gieeka. The GUrgi Samhita which ia 

dated about the second or third century 
after Christ, states that when the valiant Greeks after 
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reducing S&keta, the Paucdia country and Matbuid, will 
reach Eusuroadvaja, then all provinces will be in disorder. 
(Max Muller> Indiat what can it teach us t 1S83, p. 298). 

In the district of Bareilly in the United Provinces, many 
OoiiM in copper coina have been discovered 

t]u> ptstak oonatrj, amount the ruins of ancient Ahiccha- 

tra. The word 'niitra' occurs at the end of the names of the 
kings engraved on the coins. In many places of the United 
Provinces, coins of this kind are discovered every year. There 
are three i^mbotfi above the names of the kings. Mr. Cariyle 
of the Archieological Department, explains the symbols as ' 
Bodhi tree, Sivalifigaih surrounded by snakes and stupa 
covered by fungus. Such coins are found in large number 
in Ahiochatra, so Cunningham calls them PancAla-mudiS^. 
These coins generally weigh 250 grs., the smaller ones 
are not less than 16 gis. (B. D. Baneijee, Pracina Mndi&, 
pp. 106'107}. Several PaQcdla coins have on the obverse 
Agni, with head of flames, standing between posts on railing, 
on tlie reverse, in incuse, Agimitasa; above, three symbols 
(Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, p. 5381. Whether Agni* 
mitia whose coins are found in North PahcAla and who was, 
therefore, presumably king of Ahicebatra, can be identified 
with the ^udga king of that name, is uncertain (ibid., p. 520). 

The method of striking the early coins was pieculiar, in 
that the die was impressed on the metal when hot, so that a 
deep square incuse, which contains the device, appears on 
the coin. A similar incuse appears on the later double-die 
coins of Pancala, KauMmbi and on some coins of Mathura. 
This method of striking may have been introduced from 
Fctaia, and was perhaps a derivative from the art of scab 
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engraving (Brown, Coins of India, p> 19). Brown sajs that 
thero 19 Httle foreign iuEuonce traceable in the die-atruck 
coins, all closely connected in point of etylo, which issued 
during the first and second centuries B.C. from FancAla, 
AyodhyS, Eau^mbi and Matburu. A number of these 
bear BrShml inacriptiotis and. the names of ten kings, which 
some would identify with the old Sunga dynasty, have been 
recovered from the copper and brass coins of Pancula, found 
* in abundance at RSninagar in Robilkband, the site of the 
andent city, Ahicchatra. (Brown, Coins of India, p. 2Q). 

In the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., the Pancalas were 
a monarchical clan but became a samgha 
Gwwnmftn (probably an oligarchy) in the fourth 

century when Kautilya Lived. In the ArthadSstra of 
Eautilya we read that the corporation of Panoala lived by 
the title of riijSb The change was very probably brought 
about in the following way. We know that the members 
of the royal family were often given a share in the 
administration of a country, and in proportion as this 
share would become less and less formal, would the state- 
organisation lose the form of absolute monarchy and approach 
that of an oligarchy. (Carmichfel Lectiiires, 1918, p. 165}. 

Sir Charles Eliot points out that the kingdom of Paucila 
passed through troublous times after the death of HarSa- 
vardhan, but from about 840-910 A.D. under Bhoja and hb 
son, it became the principal power in northern India, ex¬ 
tending from Bihar to Sind. In the twelfth century, It 
again became important nudei tie Gaharwar dynasty. 
(Hinduism and Buddhbm, Vol. I, p. 27). 

* ShlwAIvtrri 4549, 
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THE HATSVAS 

The Matayas appear to have been one of the pronuncnt 
in th. Kaatriya tribea that made up the Vedic 

e*t^ p«ri«L Aryan people in the earUeat period of their 

residence in India. They are mentioned as a people in the 
^gveda itself. A hynm In that work tells us that the Mat- 
^aa were attacked hy Tnrvasa, a famous king of IJgvedic 
times, in order to extract from them wealth required for a 
sacriBce which he wanted to perform. Thus we read, 
“Turva^ who was taking precedence (at solemn rites) was 
desirous of performing a sacrifice; for wealth the Matsyas 
were attacked (hy him).’'* Here we observe that even in 
those ancient times, the Mateyas were regarded as a wealthy ' 
people, their riches most probably consisting of cows which 
mainly formed the wealth in those da]^®. ond which were inueh 
in demand for the performance of lengthy and elaborate 
sacrifices. It is well-known that in Epic times the 
Matsyas were very rich in this wealth of cows for which the 
Trigarttas and the Kurus led predatory expeditions against 
them like Turvasa of old. In the passage we have quoted 
above from the pgveda, the word Ofstsya’ in the text has 
been taken to mean fish by some scholars, SSya^ja has given 
both the meanings and the authors of the Vedic Index* 
also think both possible. From the context, how*cver, 

■■ “ Fmoyo UtlirriJd yftk]tairairdri.j« oUiti hnftin caint- 

bhrg*T»dnihjmti»fc*i*kli4 ®' 

■ Vol Un t>, iSi 
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Matsya here clearly refers to the people, and the fact that 
they were attacked for the sake of their Mne as in the Epic, 
places this interpretation beyond any doubt. There is, 
moreover, no room for doubt that kine make up the wealth 
here intended, inasmuch bs the verse followin g the one we 
have quoted above, states dearly that India recovered the 
cows (gavya) from the Tritsu plimdereie,* just as Indra's 
son, Arjuna, recovoied the cattle plundered hy the Kurus 
as described io the Great Epic, From the fact that in the • 
above Rgvedic verse other tribes b Western India, like the 
Druhyua and the Bhrgus, are mentioned side by side with 
the Matsyas, it is evident that Matsya here is also a 
tribal name. 

A question here arises whether the name Matsya has 
anything to do with totemiam as suggested by Prof. Macdonell 
in his Vedjc Mythology. He says, *’There are possibly in 
the Rgveda some survivals of totemism, or the belief in the 
descent of the human race or of individual tribes or families 
feom auimals or plants,’' and he refers to the Matsyas as an 
illustration of his statement.* But as Prof. A. Bcrrieciale 
Keith pomts out, 'mere animal names prove little as 
to totemism, which is not demonstrated for any Aryan stock,’* 
The myth about the birth of a king called Matsya from the 
womb of a fish along vnik Matayagaudhil Satyavati, as 
related in the Mahfibbarata (Adiparva, Chap. 63), has no 
connection with the Matsya people. The Vayu PurSna 
(Ch. 99) also refers to this Kii^ Mat^^ bom of Uparicara 

»YS )i>r>n>ralwt:uui 
Vtl-t 11^. 

• ¥ft|iD MjtbcpEofy . IfiS. 

■ Aiuccjn ir>«7akft, (Aecftlgte OjCimteoiife), p. »». t n, •, 
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Vaflti Mid & fish. The With of Matsya here ia entirely a per¬ 
sonal myth and has no connection with the jMopfe called 
Matsyas. Nor is there anything in the account of the 
Katayas to show that the fish was an object of woiship among 
them, or was ever regarded with any special veneration. 
The fish incarnation of Vianti has nothing to do specifically 
with the Motaya people. There is, therefore, no valid reason 
for thinking that such Indo-Aiyan tribal names as Matsya ** 
(fish)* Aja (goat), and Vatsa (calf) have anything to do with 
totemism. 

Coming down to the Satapatha BrShmapa wo find 
Huiyu in tiifr that among those great monaichs of ancient 

firthua^ period. ac^niied renown among the 

Vedic Aryan people for the performance of the horse sacrifice, 
ia mentioned a Matsya king, Dhvasan Dvaitavana; thus this " 
Brihmana says, "The sacrifice was performed by Dhvasan 
Dvaitavana, king of the Matsyas, where there is the lake 
Dvaitavana; and it ia of this that the g3,th& sings, ‘Fourteen 
steeds did King Dvaitavana, victorious in battle, bind for 
Indra Vftrahan, whence the lake Dvaitavana (took its 
name).’** 

In the Kaumtaki BrShmana, the Matsyas are mentioned 
along with other peoples of Vedic Aryandom. Thus we 
read, "There was formerly Gargya BalSM, famous os a man 
of great reading; for it was said of him that he lived among 
the Dsloaras with the Va^ae, among the Mat^as, the Kara- 
Panculas, the Ki^-Videhas.”‘ We have made here a little 

» gtUjnlba XHI. S,4.S s aUF.., Td. XUV., P- 3^ 

» 0|«aff«4 IV. 1. ‘rjMiUUon by Oii UEillv. VoL L, 

p. soa. 
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chan^ in the translation by Prof. Max Muller who made an 
emendation of the text that was uncalled for. As he himself 
notes in the original Brahmaija text, the passage stands 
ns Satiasan-mats^^n for which he substitutea Satvanma- 
tsye^vi,^ for which there is no justificatiou- The \a3as were 
a eery well known people in Vedic times and later, and the 
passage should in all probability be read as Sa^a^amatsyesn 
as upheld by Dr. Keith*, ox it may be taken to read as 
is done in some Indian editions, Sainvafenmatsye$u which 

agrees very well with the text. 

In the Gopatho Brahmana the Mat^as are connected 
with the Salvas, a Ksatriya tribe in their neighbouihood 
and mentioned along with other well-known K^otriya tribes 
of the Vedic period, such as the Kiiru-Paficalss, Ailga- 
Magadhas, Kasi Ko&ilas and Vasa-Udinaras* The relation of 
the Matsyas with the Sslvas is also vouchsafed by the Maha* 
bharata. King SusarmS of the Trgarttaa says addressing 
Duryodhana, *'We have been defeated before mote than 
once by the Matsyas and Salvas” (Matsya Salveyakaib)-* 
Evidently the Salvas were the neighhoura of the Mstsyae 
and their allies in the Vedic and Epic times. 

In later times wo find the Matsyas associated with 
the Cedis and the Sflrasenas, The Msbabharata (Y, 74. I fi) 


s KnoilUki Upuii|4d, If* I ; S, B* E., I i P- fofftfteto S. 
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mentions among the kings who brought about the ruin of f 
their own tribe® and iamiliesj a King I 
iLfl 4 Sabaja who was mstrumental m causing' 
(Icjstniction of the Cedi-Matsyas. 
In the Fauranic age the Matayas are spoken of along 
with the Sdrasenas and the Cambridge History observes, 
**The two peoples are constantly aasociated, and it 
is possible that at this time they may have been united 
under one king" {p. 31B)* Among the peoples in 
Bharatavarsa enumerated in the Bhisma Parva (Ch* fl)i 
the Cedi-Mat^ya-KariUas are put together in one group. 
On fiel3"6l battle""also, the Cedi-Mateyas ate found 
ranged together against Bhi^^maS and again we find the 
Cedi-Mataya-Karu'^aa delivering an atfeck against the 
Kurus under the leadership of Bhlmasena*!, and again the 
Cetb-Pancala-Kara-^a-Matsyas joined the Pandavas in 
uttering a loud shout of joy when they were successful in 
inflicting a defeat on the Kum army^* On the tenth day 
of the fight, the Mateya-Paficfila-Oadia delivered combmed 
attacks a^inst Bhiama,* The Cedi-KarEl^-Matayas 
am found also jointly attacking Karna when the latter 
was the general on the Kaurava aide*, and later w-e 


1 MaliiibliiCBtA, Bb.tpilK|nl-V«. CbKp- 0. 

* IbEdL OiAp. sa. a 

* ''T« pSHbile* Hlwi pmusdii^ 

pniri»4blii^ iiditn«iicftifTrS4 KortiYlwrcMUilii V»4|*- 

rM Ed., i±i.} 
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* ^^CedilSrMiDfttiiyiEkii^ KaJltffylolScm fw Karijiidi 
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read of Kama making innnense slaughter among the Cedi* 

Mateyaa.' - 

In the Monnsaiiihita we read .The plain of the Kutus, 
'the (countty of the) Matayas, Pancalas and SuraEienakas, 
these (form) indeed, the country of the Brahmarahis (Eraraani- 
(,cal sages which ranks) immediately after Brahraavarta, 

! From a Brfthmana, bom in that countty, let all men on earth 
leom their several oeages.*** From this passage it appears 
that the Matsyas were regarded by the Indians as belonging 
to the moat orthodox followers of Brahmanism in ancient 
times BO as to form a model for other people to imitate. 
Manu also prescribes when laying down rules for the mar¬ 
shalling of troops on the battle-field that “(Men bom in) 
Knrukeetra, Mat^as, PancSlas, and those born in Sumsena, 
let him cause to fight iu the van of the battle, as well as 
(otheTB who are) tall and light.”* The Matsyas, it appears, 
otampied a pre-eminent position both by the purity of their 
condnet and customs as well as by their bravery and prowess 
on the field of battle. 

In the Ramfiyarja (II. 71. 6) we read that Bharata, 
while going to AyodhyS from Rajagrha, the capital of the 
Kekayas, passed throngh an extensive forest of the 
Tiramatsyas after crossing the Satadm in its upper course. 
This forest of the \Traroatsyas appears to have been 
situated far to the north of the Matsya country proper and 
apparently there was no connection between the two. In 

’T« v»4fii^ui&nib BiiufG CodiiuliyS Viianip>l«. K>r^iiKleiLq;>libaijnit7* 
6BraMAgb*ih immirinysn, tin jigbill* Mt4ttTinB[S ilJtBpatrD 

vni., ;s. ss.) 

* n., lo-sok s. b. Vni xxv. pp. rs-ss. 

• Ibid.. VII, 1133. V«|. XXV.. p. 347. 
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the KintdndhyiLkrh^i^a we reiid that when Sugiiva sent 
hia monkey host to seiireh for Si til, those under Ahgada 
are said to have made their enfjuirieB throughout the 
countries of the Matsyaa and the Kalifigas, two peoples 
situated at the tw'o extremities of India, bo that thia 
Eamayapa passage also does not help us in locating the 
ceuutry of the Matsyaa. Wlien Gpeaking about the conntry 
lol the SuTasenatj (Kii^kiudhyilklLpda, 43, II), and the Kurus 
land Bharatas who were the immediate ueighbourH of Matsyaa, 
Sugriva does not refer to the Matsyss at all. The Surasenas 
dwelt to the immediate east of the Matayas and, os we have 
seen during the Paurouic ago, the two peoples wore constantly 
associated. This omission to mention the Matsyas along 
with their neighbours, suggests that at the time of the RSmS- 
yaiita, the Matsyas were not looked upon as an important 
people, and perhaps they had lost the importance which they 
bad acquired in the Vcdic age> In the PniApas such as the 
Padtna Purilna {Ch. 3}, and the Viahnudharmottara Mahit- 
purana (Ch. 9]fJ^Iatsya ia mentioned as one of the janspadas 
of BbS-iatavar^. A similar mention of Matsya os a 
janapada is made in the MahubhUrata. (VJ, 9. 40). 

In the Afiguttara Kik&ya, Matsya is mentioned as one 

iwraniuHH ia tjie mahujauapadas," Them b a refer- 

BmJdhiit ittvntnn. Mutsyas OF Macchas in the 

Janavasabha Suttanta of the Digha Kikaya in connection 
with the account of the Exalted One’s stay in NSdika, 
While the Buddlia was dwelling there, he used to tnake 
declarations os to birtiis of the followers of the Buddhist 
doctrine who had already passed away in death among the 

» AijiiUMm mtiya. Vol I p. £13, T&t FV. pp. 33*. SSfl. 3«0. 
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yariona tiibea e,g. tbe t{ii3 Macrlioa, the Suiasenaa, 

In tbe Vidhurapa^^ita Jit taka we read thafc tlic 
Macchaa witnessed the dico-p]ay of the king of the Kuma 
with the Yakkha Pnnitaka.* 

' In the ^tapatba Bruhniuj^ we Hnd mention of a 
king of the ilatsyaa called Dhvasaii 
Dv'flitavana who appears to have given 
his name to a lake, Dvaitav'ana. In the MahilbharatA 
we find mention of an extensive forest named Ih^aitavana 
where the Pai>d&''^ns passed a large portion of the period of 
forest-dwelling imposed upon them. In the Virjta Parva 
we arc told that the Fun^vaa went to the Qlata^'^s capital 
from Dvaitavana, and we also read in the Maliabh&.rata that 
thiH forest was situated on the SarosvatL Further a lake 
Dvaitavana (Dvaitavamuh natna Sarah, III. 24) is men¬ 
tioned as existing in the Dvaitavana forest, and thb lake 
appears to have been close to the Saiasvatl {111. 177). Evi¬ 
dently both the lake and the forest had received their name 
from the Matsya king, Dhvasan Dvaitavana, and evidently 
in early times they were included in the Matson dominions. 
From the Mah§bharata account it appears that the forest was 
outmde the Matsya country though not very far from it. 
We are told that the Pandavas on their way from the lake 
Dvaitavana to the Matsya capital, left the Das&njaa to the 
aonth and the F.^ficfilas to the north, and passed through the 
countiy of the Yakrllomas and the Surasenas, telling the 
people that they were vyudhas or hunters (IV. 5. 4-5), and 
then they entered the Matsya dominion from the forest. 

1 mgh* NUiay*. Vol. If., Pl SOS. 

* fCmnll) Vgt VI, p. ISI, 
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Evidently the forest covered » very wide area extending 
up to the boundary of tte Matsya country, and tjie Matsya 
capital could not have been far from the forest aa shortly 
after coming out of the latter, they reached the capital of 
Virata. 

We have seen that according to IVIanu, the Mataya 
country formed a part of the Bmhmarei-deSa, the country 
of the holy sages which, aa Brfr. Hapaon points out, included 
the eastern half of the State of Patiala and of the Delhi divi¬ 
sion of the Punjab, the Alwar State and adjacent territory 
in Eajputana, the region which lies between the Ganges and 
the Jumna and the Muttra district in the United Provinces. 
{Rapson, Ancient India, pp. 60-51). In this land of the 
Brohmar^s, as Cunningham shows, “In ancient times the 
whole of the country lying bctweeti the Arabali hills of Alwar 
and the river Jumna was divided between Matsya on the west 
and ^lirasena on the east, with Da^rna on the south and 
south-east border, Mat^a then included the whole of the 
present Alwar territory, with portions of Jaypur and Bharat- 
pur, Vaitfit and MSchari were both in Mat^a-de^; while 
Kdman, Mathura and Bayana were all in iSurasena. To the 
east were the Paucalas, who held Hohilkhand and Antarbeda, 
or the Gangetic Doab.” (Cunningham’s Report, Arehseo- 
lo^cal Survey of India, Vol. 20* p. 2). 

In later times the Matsya country appears to have been 
known also as ViiSta or VoirSta. Yuan Chwang spealcs of 
it as VaiiSfa, and Cunningham points out on his authority 
that in the seventh century A.D., the kingdom of YairiLta 
was 3000 li or 600 miles in circuit. It was famous for its 
sheep and oxen, but produced few fruits or flowers. This is 
10 
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atill the case with Jaypur to the south of Vaiiflta, which 
fiimiBhes most of the sheep required for the great Muhamma¬ 
dan cities of Delhi and Agra, and their English garrisons, 
Vaizuta, therefore, may have included the greater part of the 
present state of Jajpur. Its precise boundaries camiot be 
determined; bat they may be fixed approximately as ex¬ 
tending on the north from Jhunjntt to Kot ESsim, 70 miles; 
on the west from Jhunjnu to Ajmer, 120 miles; on Die south 
from Ajmer to the junctiou of the BanHs and Chamhal, 160 
miles, and on the east from the junction to Eot Eisim, 160 
miles; or altogether 400 miles (Cunningham, Ancient Geo¬ 
graphy, pp. 344-345). 

We have already seen that the FSpduvas entered the 
Matsya country from the Dvaitavana 
forest, and the Mah&bhilrata account 
shea's that after emerging from the forest, 
a short journey brought them near the capital. Tills city 
i.s licre called Viratanagara and this is the name generally 
given to it, throughout the Viratapar^'a^ and elsewhere in 
the MahabhSrata. It is occasionally called llatsyauagara* 
and also sometimes Matsya^anagara,* Evidently this 
Vir&tonagara became afterwards known as VaiiSt. The 
city was the royal seat of king Vir&ta. There was a 

L MmI pntiMi&cea nU WTin m- RwrftTp 

ri tuolTiidiiiib (MaMbhinkiii, IV., 0. 35.) tlhunnw^ 

U ESBbftliAUliUji AgEiiAPidunoimQta rtrlVlQfl^litiQ tmasqi (Tbid.^ 13. 3). 

S. Ev^ifa t# MaUjiLfl^Sa^ VuuitjAtattm F£pd4ir£b ufddbfUb 

n34bii^rjib J,, W- 13- 1) 

3. Firtbefct tsialLlrmibw ebumova 
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donciitg house where girls took their lessons in dancing 
during the da^ (3Iah5bh£rata Cb. XXII}. 

The present town of Vairfl^ is situated in the midst of a 
ciicuIaT valley surrounded by low bare red hills, which have 
long been famous for their copper mmes. It is 105 miles to 
tho south-west of Delhi, and 41 miles to the north of Jaypur. 
(Cunningham, Ancient Geography, pp. 341-342). The soil 
is gonerally good, and the trees, and more especially tlie 
tamarinds, are very fine and abundant. Vairlta is uiuatcd 
on a mound of ruins, about one mile in length by half a mile 
in breadth, or upwards of 2J miles in circuit of which the 
present town does not oceupy more than one-fourth. The 
old city called Vair5|nagara is said to have been quite 
deserted for several centuries until it was tepeopled about 
3t>0 years ago, most probably during the long and prosperous 
reign of Akbar. The town was certainly in existence in 
Akbar’^s time, as it is mentioned by Abul Fazl in the *Ayin 
Akbari' as possessing very profitable copper uiines. (Cun¬ 
ningham, Ancient Geography, p. 342). 

The earliest historical notice of Vairflt is that of tho 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang in 634 A,D, According to him, 
the capital was 14 or 16 It, or just 2| miles, in circuit, which 
corresponds almost exactly with the size of the ancient mound 
on which the present town is built. The people were brave 
and bold and their king, who was of the race of F ci-she, either 
a Voisya or a Bais Rajput, was famous for his courage and 
skill in war (Ibid., p. 343). 

The next historical notice of Vairat occurs during the 
reign of Mahmud of Ghaseni, who invaded the country • 
in A.D. 1009, when the BfijS submitted, but his submkaion 
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was of little availr as bis country was again iDvaded in 
A.D. 1014, when the Hint! us were defeated altar a bloody 
conflict. The place was taken and plundered by Amir AM, 
who found an ancient stone inscription at NSrSyan, which 
was said to record that the temple of Karaya^ had been 
built 40,000 years previously . As this inscription is also 
mentioned by the coutemporaiy historian Otbi, we may 
accept the fact of the discovery of a atone record in 
characters so ancient that the Brahmans of that day were 
unable to read them. Cunningham thought it highly 
probable that this was the famous inscriptfou of Asoka 
that was afterwards discovered by Major Burt on the top 
of a hill at Vairiit. (Ibid., pp. 343-344]. 

Another city in Virata’s kingdom was Upapiavya vrhero 
according to the Mahfibh&rata account, the trans¬ 

ferred themselves from the Matsya capital, VirStanagara, 
on completion of the year of their residence incognito and 
of the thirteenth year of their banishment.* This became 
necessary as the friends of the Pandavas began to pour iu 
accornpanied by a large number of followers and huge armies. 
This city of Upapiavya is also mentioned in other places. 
It was here that Sohjaya, the Kaumva messenger, was sent 
by Dhri»*^tra.* Upapiavya does not appear to have been 
another capital of the Mateyas as asserted in the Cambridge 
History of India (p. 316), but only one of the towns in the 
Matsya country- The commentator, Nllkan^, also ex- 

> iruw ViiaiMijm Mmt^ 

ia.rT»i>h IV., 72, 14.) 

* Piipt^jfithah N^BtuitrnittiAplAvrp ■Sn villoOil njit*- 

fattrrfU" (lUfaibfaSnW, V„ H, 14 
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plains tliat Upaplavya was tiic name of another cit^ near 
ViiStanagara.* The site of this city of Upaplavya is 
uncertain. 

One great Matsya king of the Vedic period, Dhvasan 
, Dvaitavana by name, has already been 

Tt»litjoii*l 1 .^1 1 TIT i 1 > 

lefcrred to. Another early Matsya king 
was Virata, the friend of the P^ndavos and the enemy of the 
Ttgarttas. He had a hundred thousand kino of various 
classes (Mahabharato, Ch, X.) The fourth hook of 
the MahSbharata refers to on attempt made by the 
Tigarttaa to ‘plunder the cows of VirSta. Virata heard 
that the Tfgarttas were taking away thousands of his 
kine. He then collected his Matsya army consisting 
of cars, elephants, horses, infantry and pennons. 
The kings and princes put on their respective invincible 
armours. Hundreds of god‘liio and powerful heroes, mighty 
caT’WOtriors, adorned with weapons, put on their coats of 
mail. (M. N. Datt, Mahabhsrata, Virataparvo, Ch. XXXI}. 
Dreadful and infuriated elephants, sixty years old with 
beautiful tusks and rent temples and temporal juice trickling 
down, appearing like clouds pouring rain, driven by trained 
and skilled heroes, followed the king like bo many mo\Tng 
hills. The leading heroes of Matoya who delightedly followed 
the tong, had eight thousand cars, a thousand elephants and 
sixty thousand horses. Viratas the king of Matsya, was 
taken captive by the 'rrgarttas but was rescued by Bhima, 
the second (Ibid., Ch. XXXI}. 


■ ap*pl«r7mni (^1lAka9tbk tm ih* MUkl- 

blt^kflltAy rV -rf 7^4- 
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After the expiry of one year of living incogiiUo Lti the 
kingdom of Mataya, the period of exile ol the brothera 
was over. They then spoke out their descent. The Mataya 
Ring, VirS^a, wanted ArjuziB to marry hia daughter Uttara, 
but .irjuna consented to accept Uttara as his daughter-in-law. 
’ludhisthira gave his assent to this alliance between the 
Mntsya king and Fartha. The flvo Pfindavas were given 
their quarters iu Virflta’s town called Upaplavya as we have 
ahowTi before. The marriage between Abhimanyq, son of 
Arjuna, and Uttarfi, daughter of Vjrfi^, king of Matsya, 
was celebrated with great pomp. Many kings and heroes 
were invited. Conches, cymbals, drums, trumpets and 
various other musical instruments were playetl in the palace 
of Virata. Various deer and animals were slain. Wines 
and various celestial drinks were procured and there came 
also many songsters, panegyrists and actors. Virafa gave 
as dowry seven thousand horses, two hundred elephante 
and immense wealth. (Ibid., Ch. LXXIJ). 

Dr. Ray Chaudhuri points ou t that Mataya is not men- 
Lktrr cj thu tioiied by Kautilyu as a state having the 

satngha form of governnient. Therefore 
the probability is that the monarchial cohstitution lasted 
till the loss of its bdependence. It was probably annexai 
at one tune to the neighbouring kingdom of Cedi. It was 
finally absorbed into the Magadhan empire. This supposi¬ 
tion of Dr. Kay Chaudhuri seems to tis to be probably 
correct. (Political History of Ancient India, p. 71). 

DbamapSla of the Psla dynasty dethroned Indrayudha, 
king of Panc&la, whoso capital was Kanauj and Installed in 
his stead Cakrayudha, with the aaaent of the neighbouring 
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northern powers, e g. the Bhojas, Matajas, Madrsa, Kurus, 
etc. (Smlth*B Early History of India, p. 398). 

Nsgabhatll, son of VatsarSj, occupied the fort of Mateya 
(K.D. Baneijee, V&ngalilr ItihSsa, p. 158). The greater 
part of the territory owned by the Matsya people now forma ^ 
part of the Bajput state of Jaipur. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE S0RA6EKAS 

The SQrason&s are not mentioned in the Yedic literotuie, 

Tbe ^TT n i tTimr intto I>ntit Will be observed that in the M&nava- 
liao el Kuii*i Code. dharma-Sliflfcra, they are spoken o! in 

hi gh terms as belonging to the Brohmarfi-de£a, or the countiy 
of the great Brahmaoical seera, whose conduct was to be 
imitated by all Aryans. Thus it goes on, "The plain of the 
Kurus, the (country of the) Matsyas, Faiicalas, and Sfiia- 
senakas, these (form), indeed, the country of the Brabmarsia 
(Brahmanicat sages, which ranks) immediately after Brah- 
mavarta. From a Brahmana, born in that country, let 
all men on earth learn their several usages*’ (Biihler, Laws 
of Manu, pp, 32-33). Here we see that the Sfirasenas at 
the time when Menu’s Code was compiled, were one of those 
few tribes who occupied in Indo-Axyan society a rank next 
in importance to the smaU population of the narrow strip 
of Brahmivarta alone. Therefore, they must have belonged 
to the Vedic people, though probably they had not acquired 
snfficlent political importance in the very early times to find 
a mention in the Rgvcda or tho subsequent V edic literature. 
They claimed descent from Yadu, a hero whose people are 
referred to repeatedly in the Bg^eda {see Vedic Index, H, 
185) and it is probable that the Surasenas were included 
among the Rgvedic Tadus. 

Manu also pays a high tribute to the martial qualities 
of the j^urasenas, inasmuch as lie advises a king when arrang- 
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ing iis troops on tlie battle-to place the Surasenas in 
the very first line in the van (MauusamliitS, VIL 193), Evi¬ 
dently thia people, in the time of Mann, had earned a reputa¬ 
tion for heroism and fighting skill. 

In the MahibhSiata, in the enumeration of the various 
peoples of Bh&ratavaT?a, the Surasenas 
are mentioned along with the Sslvas, 
KumpaBcSlas and other tribes of the neighbourhood (Bhisma- 
parva, Ch. 9, p. B22), and we read in the Viiataparvs (Cbs. i 
and V) that the Pacid*tvas on their way to VirSpuiagara 
from the Dvaitavana forest, where they had sojourned during 
their banishment of twelve years, passed through the coun¬ 
try of the Suxasenas. They, therefore, must have lived in 
the territory close to that of the Matayas, It is easy to 
locate the Suxaseiias with certainty inasmuch as their capital, 
MathurS, has been a great city from the early times of Indo- 
Aryau history down to the present day. They occupied 
without doubt, as the Cambridge History points out, "the 
iluttia district and possibly some of the territory still farther 
south, ” (Cambridge History of India, Ancient India, p. 316). 
Professor Rhys Davids also says, "The Surasensa, whoso 
capital was Madhurfi, were immediately south-west of the 
Macchas, and west of the Jumna” (Buddhist India, p. 27). 
Cunningham points out that Suraaena was the grandfather 
of and from him Krishpa and his descendants, who 

held Mathura after the death of Kamsa, were called the 
Sliiaseuas. (Chmningham, Ancient Geography, p. 374). 

In the Riimaysna, we read that Sugriva while sending 
Tb* in monkey generals in search of SitS, 

told those who were going towards the 


n 
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nortli, ‘‘after seatehiag the country of the SHrascnas ontl 
other countries in the north, 3'ou 'will search the Himalaya 
mountain to find out Sith." KiskindhyS 

Kan<^a, 11-12, 43 svaiga). in the Bhagavadgita section of 
the Mah3hb&rata, the Stlrasenaa are mentioned aa forming 
part of the army of Duiyodhana. Bhh^ma was guarded by 
them. (Bhlnmaparva Ch. 13, p. 829). The heroic Surasenaa 
though pierced by arrows did not leave fihf^ma. (Bhisma- 
parva, Ch. too, p. 974, see also Ibid, Chapa. 107-121, pp. 
906-993). The Suiasena army followed Karpa with 
Dutyodhana, and Karpa went in front of the watriOFS holding 
bows and arrows. (Dropaparva, Ch. 6, pp. 998-999). When 
Dropacarya was arranging his own army against the 
F&pd^ivas in a phalanx, the Surasenas, Madias and others 
were placed in the front. (Diopapaiva Ch. 10, p. iOOB). la 
the battle of KunUc^tra, the SOrasena army was destroyed. 
{Karpaparva, Ch. 5, pp. 1167-1108). Sahadeva, while pro¬ 
ceeding southwards in the course of his conquests before the 
Bajasuya sacrihee, conquered the country of Surasena. 
(MahSbh3iata, Sabhaparva Chap. 31 pp. 242-243). 

In the PiLli Buddhist Tripitaka, Suxasena is mentioned 
bx tJui BnddiiiHt in«. ns one of the sixteen mahllianapadas which 
irntnrc. prosperous and had abundance of 

wealth. {Ahguttara Nikaya, I., p, 213, Ibid, IV, pp. 252, 
256 and 260). One of the Jataka stories nanatea how the 
Surasenas along with the Paucalas, Matsyas and Madras, 
witnessed a dice-play between Dhanahjaja Korabba and 
Pnppaka Yakkha. (Cowell, Jataka, Vol. VI, p. 137). 

The capital of the Silrasenas, as we have already pointed 
out, was Mathura on the Jumna at present included in 
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the Agra division of the United Provinces. It was on 

Maihort. tu cpM “PP®** Jamna about 270 miles in 
® straight tine north-west of KauSambl. 
(Camhndge Histoiy of India, VoK 1. p. 
520). In the Buddliist Pali literattire the name is Madhurfi 
and this difference is, no doubt, due to a mere Ui^uistic 
pecniiarity. Rhya Davids in his Buddhist India {p. 30.) 
says that it is tempting to identify it with the site of the 
modem MathurS in spite of the difference in spelling. 

In KaceSyana’s Pi£li Grammar we read that the distance 
from MathurA to Sahkassa is + yojanas {Book III, Chap. I, 
p, 167, S, C. VidySbhiitena’s edition). 

In the Ijalitavistara, when the question of selecting 
a suitable locality for the birth of the 
Bodhisattva was being discussed in the 
Tusita heaven, some said, ‘'This city of MathurA is 
prosperous, wide, peaceful and full of people, Alma are 
easily obtainable. This is the fit place for the Bodhisattva 
to be born in," Against tliia proposal the objection was 
raised by other deniaens of the heaven that it was not the 
fit place for the Bodhisattva to be bom in, because in this 
city, the king was descended from a family of false believers 
and was a tjTant. (Edited by Lefmann, pp. 21-22), 
From the above account it is evident that at the time that 
the Lalitnvistara was composed, that is, about the early 
centuries of the Christian era, MathurA was one of the moet 
prominent cities of India. 

Shortly after Alexander’s invasion the city of Mathura 
was reckoned as one of the most promi¬ 
nent in India iiiaemuch as the Greek 
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historians make mention of it. It was noticed by Ainan 
on the authoriiy of Megosthenes as tb© capita) of the 
Sfirascnas, Ptolemy mentions Matfiurfi (Cunningham's 
Ancient Geography, p. 374). It was surrounded by numbers 
of high mounds, one of those moundfl looking unpromiaing, 
has since yielded numbers of statues and inscribed pillars, 
which prove that it represented the remains of at least two 
large Buddhist monasteries of aa early a date as the beginn¬ 
ing of the Christian era. (Ibid, p. 374). A famous stupa 
was built in honour of Moggaliputta Tissa at Mathuri. (Cam¬ 
bridge History of India, imclcnt India, p. 506). The city 
was visited by FS-Hien in the fifth century A. D. This 
Chinese pilgrim before reaching MathurS, passed through 
a succession of monasteries full of good mauy monks. 
(Leggc, Travels of Fii-Hien, p. 42). It was also visited by 
Hiuen T^ng who described the country as being above 
5000 H in circuit, the capital being above twenty li in 
circuit. The soil, according to him, was very fertile and 
agriculture was the chief industry : mango trees were grown 
in orchards at the homesteads of the people. The country 
produced also a fine striped cotton cloth and gold. Its 
climate was hot, the mannera and customs of the inhabitants 
were good. The people believed in the working of karma 
and paid respect to moral and intellectual eminence. There 
were Buddhist monasteries, deva-temples and the prof eased 
adherents of the different non-Buddhist sects lived pell-mell. 
(Watters, On Tuan Chwaug, Vol, I. p, 301). 

The Jaina cult was practised with great devotion at 
in tUJfi- MathuxS, (Smith's Early History of 
9 tm iddwy. India, p. 301). The Jains seem to have 
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been firmly establiabed in tbe city from the middle of the 
second century 6 .C. It vras also known at an early date 
e.ff. in the time of Mcgaathcnes (300 B,C.) as the centre of 
Erishoa worship (Cambridge History of India, Ancient 
India, p. 107). It was undoubtedly a sacred city which was 
a stronghold of Vai^tiavisin and Jainism (Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. I- p. 526) but in the Saka-Kushan period, it had 
ceased to be the strong-hold of Bhagavatism. (H. C. Ray 
Chaudhury, Early History of the Vaish^ava sect, p. 06). it 
was the birth place of the hero Krishna (Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. I. p. 310), To the Hindus its sanctity was, 
and still is, very great. It was and still is one of the seven 
holy places of Hinduism (Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. 
p. 531). Dr. Ray Chaudhnri points out that the unanimity 
of Hindu, Jaina and Buddhist tradition seems to indicate 
that VSaudeva was really a scion of the royal family 
(Yftdava, Vrani or Sstvata) of Mathura (Upper MathurS 
according to the Ghata Jataka). It was in Alatliura that the 
Bhhgavata religion, the parent of modern Vais^viam, arose. 
Under the Kuahans it was an important religious centre of 
the Jainas. (Rapaon, Ancient India, p. 174), 

In the Great Epic, MatluirS is mentioned as the birth¬ 
place of VSsudeva, who, says Dr. Hopkins, seems to have 
herded his cattle there ; while in the Mahabhfisya it is bahu- 
Kurucara Mathura and the chief city of the Paficalos. 
(Hopkin's The Great Epic of India, p. 395 n. 1 ). 

Buddhism was predominant in Mathur^ for several 
centuries, it no doubt forbade the animal 

BoddJtiimjoMuhori. . ( tj k ‘ j r i 

Baennees of the Brahnuns and favoured 
milder rites. (Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, VoJ, 11, p, is9). 
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In the Pfilj conunent&E'y of the Vlm^navatthui it is 
narrated that a woman of Uttara-MadhitrS offered alma 
to the Buddha when he came to her and, in consequence of 
this merit, she, after death, was reborn in the Tavatimsa 
heaven. (Viin5navatthu Commentary, pp. l lS-110). 

A king of Madhura named Avantiputto went to llaha- 
kacc&na and told him that the Br&hmanaa were of opinion 
that they were of the highest caste and the others were of 
inferior caste, that the Brahmins were white and the others 
were dark, that they would be purified while the others 
would not, that they were the sons of BrahmA bom out of 
his mouth, created by Brahmd and they were the heirs to 
Brahma. He also asked him about his opinion on the 
subject. MahdkaccAoa replied, “It is nothing but an 
empty declaration.“ (Majfhima Nik&ya, Voh II, pp. 
83 foil}. 


Euddha frequcntwl the locality and it is recoided that 
one day while ho was prot-eeding from Mathura to VeraBji, 
he took shelter under a tree and many male and female 
householders saw him and worshipped him. (AUguttara 
Nikaiya, Voi. 11. p. 67), 

The PurSnas furnish some detailed account of Mathura, 
Visnupurilpa we read that Lavana, 
son of the monster JVIadhu, was killed by 
Satrughna of great strength, and it was SiVtrughna who found¬ 
ed the city which he named Mathura. (4th ^Vmia, (^ap. 4). 
The demons attacked .Mathura, the home of the Vrisnis and 
AndLakas. (Brahmapurfi^, 14 Chap. 54 Sloka). The Vri- 
^nisand Andhakas being afnud of the demons, left Mathu¬ 
ra and established their capital at Dvaiavati (Harivaih^, 
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Chap. 37). MdithuiA was also besieged bjr JaiHsandba, kii:^ 
of MAgadba, with a huge aiiny of twecty-three ak^uhl^is. 
f Ibid, Chap. 195, Sloka 3). At the titue of bis great departuie, 
Yudhi^tbira installed Vajranfibba on the throuo of the 
city, (SkandapuiAi^, Yie^ukha^^; Bhfigavata M£hAtmya| 
Ch. I), 

The earlier rulers of Matburi find a place in the Purfiuas, 
but only in the general surmuary of those dynasties which 
were contemporary with the Purus, (Cambridge Hlstoiy 
of India, Vol. L p. 626), In the Vayuputfl^a, twenty- 
three Surosena kings are mentioned os contemporaries 
of the future kings of Magadlia, (Ch. 99). Suvaba, a heretic, 
is said to have been a great king of Jambudipa, the 
capital city of which was Mathurl. (Komantic Li^ud of 
S&kya Buddha, p. 29). 

In the Lalifcavistara, we read that Suvihu was the 
king of the Suraeenos who had his capital at MathurS. 
(Eldited by Lefuiann, p, 21-22). The king of the Suiasenas, 
at Madhuril, in the Buddha's time, was called Avantiputto ; 
and was, thciefore, almost certainly the son of a princess of 
Avanti. (Cambridge History of India, Yol. J. p. 185). 

On the eve of the rise of the Gupta power, seven nSga 
kings reigned in Mathura (VSyupurft^ja, 99). They were 
followed by Magadha kings ( Vh^pupurano, 4th AmSa, 
Chap, 23). 

MathurS is also mentioned in the earliest chiomcle of 
Ceylon, the Dipavaziisa, where we are told that sous and 
grandsons of Prince Sodliina reigned over the gnat kingdom 
of Madhurfi, the best of towns. (Oldeuberg, Blpavafiisa, 
p. 27). 
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In the Ghntti Jitaka we read that in Upper Madhurd, 
t]iere reigned a king named MahasSgara who had two sons, 
Sagara and Upaa%)vra, On his death the eldest son became 
king and the youngest, the viceroy. Upos&gara quaTrellcd 
with Sagara and came to Uttacapatha in the Kariisa district, 
in the city oI Aaitahjana, ruled over by a king named MahA- 
kaihsa, wlio had two sons, Kaihsa and U]mkamsa and one 
daughter DevagabbhA. It vras foretold that this daughter 
would bear a child who would kill his maternal uncles. Be¬ 
lieving this prediction, on the death of King MahAkaihsa, 
the two brothers kept their sister, Devagabblia, unmarried 
m a separate round-tower specially built for her, Upa- 
sAgara heard of her and fell in love with her. She, too, one 
day,saw UpasAgara walking along the street with her brother 
and fell iulove with him. One day with the help of Nanda- 
gopS, the serviug woman, a tryst was arnmged. One night 
UpasSgara was brought up into the tower and at that night 
DevagabbhS conceived. When she became big with child, 
her brothers heard of everything Irom NandagopA and 
gave her in marriage to Upasagara, In due course a daughter 
was bom to her. The two brothers were pleased and they 
all otted to their sister and brother-in-law a village named 
Govaddhamana for their estate. UpasAgara and Deva- 
gabbha with their daughter lived there and in course of 
rime, DevagabbhA gave birth to ten sons, and her serving 
woman KandagopA, to ten daughters. DevagabbhA ex¬ 
changed her ten sous for the ten daughters of her maid and, 
at the time of the birth of each sou, she declared that she 
bad a daughter. In this way the birth of the ten sons 
was kept seciet. Gradually when \he boys grew old, they 
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iMcamo pluodorera JiiiJ their fosterffttheij Andhaka^Ve^Ut 
was often rebuked by King Kaciaa- At last Andh&ka* 
Ve^hu told the king the aecret of the birth of the ten 
sons. An arena was prepared for a wrestling match 
in the city* When the ten sons entered the ring and 
were about to Ije caught, the eldest of the -ton, VSau- 
deva, threw a wheel which cut off the heads of Kaihaa 
and Upakaiiisa. and himself assumed the sovereignty of 
the city of Asitanjana. {Jataka, Cowell, Vol, IV, pp. 50-52). 
Here ends the J5taka story with the accession of VSau- 
deva to the throne of Mathuri * and the Petavatthu com¬ 
mentary opens with the adventure of the ten sons. In it 
we read that tea sons and a daughter were born to the king 
of Uttaramadhura, and Ankara was the youngest of them. 
The ten princes conquered the whole country l^eginnlng from 
their father’s capital called Asitaijana up ^ DvarSvati 
and divided it among themselves. At the time of parti¬ 
tion they forgot Ahjanadevi, their aioter. but afterwards 
when they saw that they had left no share for her, Aukuta 
gave away Ms own portion, and said that he would live upon 
money contributed by all the brotliers. He engaged 
himself in trade, and always made large gifts. One of 
Ms slaves, however, whom he made hia steward., was 
a greedy fellow. Ahkura got Mm married to a girl but 
he died when Ms wife was pregnant When a cMld was 
born, Ahkura paid Mm the salary that he used to pay to his 
father, and when the boy grew up, the question arose whether 
he was a slave or not, Anjanadevi argued that since the 
mother was free, her cMld also must be free, and he was 
freed from slavery. The boy went to the city of Bbemva 
12 
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and became a tailoi. In that city there lived a rich merchant 
named Asayha who was very charitable. The young tailor 
could not himself practise charily but he used to point out 
the house of Aaayha to those who did not know it. After 
death, this poathiimous son of Ahkura’s steward was 
reborn as a tree-god living on a nigrodha tree. Once 
Ahkura and a Brahmin merchant were passing through 
a deaert, each with five hundred cartloads of metchondiBe. 
Having lost their way> they wandered about here and 
there for many days in that arid region. AU their stock of 
food, drink and fodder became exhausted, and Ahkura 
sent servants in all directions to look for water, The 
deity of the Nigrodha tree helped him in many ways, 
Ahkura was gradually thoroughly convinced of the virtue 
of makiDg gifts, and ptomised that on reaching his own city 
of Dvoraka, he would be more liberal than ever, and practise 
charity on a large scale. On reaching Dvaraka, he sought 
to remove the wants of eveiy person he met. His Charge d’ 
afiaires, Sindhuka, a man versed in matters of finance, 
tried to rcstmin Mm from making such gifts indiscriminately 
but Ahkura was not to be dissuaded. Then many people 
began to live upon hJs charities, and lead idle lives without 
doing any work, and the king could not get revenue. Ahkura 
was told that if things went this way, his treaauries would 
be depleted. Ahkuta, therefore, went to the southem re¬ 
gions in the Damila country and practised charity there. 
After death he was reborn in the Tavatmisa Heaven. (Pe- 
tavatthu Commentary, 111 foil.; see my Buddhist Concep¬ 
tion of Spirits, pp- 80-S4). 

king of Mathura named Brahmatnitra was probably 
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contemporary with King Indranvitra of Ahicchatra for both 
names are fonnd in the dedicatory ins* 

Anthtntii! liliitoiy. . f -r 

cnptions of queens on pulaxs of tne rau- 
ing at BaddhagayA which is assigned by Archanilo- 
gists to the earlier part of the first century E.C. (Cam¬ 
bridge History of India, Ancient India, p. 526). Menander, 
king of Kahn I and the Punjab, occupied Mathurit oq the 
iTumna (Smith, Early History of India, p. 199). 

Mr. Bapson (Ancient India, p. 174) points out that 
MathurS was governed hy native princes whose names can 
be found out from their coins in the second century B.C, 
The Hindu kings of Mathuri were finally replaced by 
Hagilna, HagSmSsha, Rsjuvnla, and other Saka Satraps 
who prolmbly flourished in or about the first century .4.D. 
(Smith, Early History of India,, p. 027). In the second 
century A D, MathurA was under the sway of Huviahka, the 
Kushan king (Smith, Early History of India, p. 271). This 
is evidenced by a splendid Buddhist tnonastery which, 
bearing bia name, seems undoubtedly to owe its existence 
to his munificence (Smith, Earl)' History of India, p. 271), 
RIany coins of Menander have been discovered at Mathura 
(R. D. Banerjec, PrScuia Mudra, p. 50). Mr. Brown says 
that cast-coins were issueil at the dose 
of the third century by the kingdoms of 
MathurS, AyodhyS and Kan^mbi, Rome of which hear the 
names of local kings in the BrShml script. (Coins of 
India, p. 10). In the mins of Sfathura, many ancient 
coppor coins along with many coins of the Greek and Saka 
rulers were discovered, (PrScina MudrS^ p, 105). Bdihmi 
characters have been used on these coins (Ibid., p. lOfl). 
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Among the coma discovered in this region those of the 
AiynnHVftT jea are of special interest. (Cunningham, Ooina 
of India, pp. 89-90; see also R, D, Banerjcc'a Pracinn 

MudrS, p. 109), 

Inacriptiotts show that in the first isentury B.C., the 
region of Mathurfi had passed from 
L*riptw Indian to foreign (Saka) rule and 

the epigraphic evidence is confirmed and amplified hy that 
of coina. The charaeteristic type of the kings of Mathuril 
is a standing figure which has been supposed to represent 
the God Krish^, and this type is continued by their 
conquerors and successors, the satraps of the Saka King 
of Kings. (Cambridge History of India, Vol I. p. 520). 
Many dedicatory inscriptions prove that the Jains were 
a flourishing community at MathurS in the reigns of 
Kaniska, Huvijjka and Vasndeva. (Eliot, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, Vol. I. p. US). A Muttra inscription, according 
to Mr. R. Chanda, records the erection of a torana, vedika 
and cbatuyila at the Mah3sth5na of VSsudeva, m the 
reign of the Mahashatrapa SodSsa. (Early History of the 
Vaisnava Sect, pp. 98-99). The Mathura nago statuette 
inscription is an evidence of serpent worship in Mathuifi, 
which is important in view of the story of Kuliya 
nSga and his suppression by Krishna recorded in the 
Purikpaa compiled during the Gupta period. The paucity 
of Bhfigavata inscriptions at Mathurtt probably indicates 
that BhSgavatisro did not find much favour at the royal 
court because from the first century B.C. to the third 
century A.D., the people were usually Buddiusta and 
were, with a few exceptions, not well disposed towards 
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the leligiou of Vilaudeva. (Early History of the Vai^pflva 
Sect, p. 100). 

The Prts-Kiishan sculptures of Muttra are the most 
„ , , . instructive because they all emanate from 

Soiiiptiini Alt (I m-T. 1 

ArcUtMtuTv. the game school* Inoae Bcmp- 

tures divide themselves into three main classes, the earliest 
belonging approximately to the loiddle of the second century 
B.C-, the second to the following century, and the last asso¬ 
ciated with the rule of the local Satraps. The sculptures 
of the third class are more exceptional. Their style is that 
of the early school in a lata and decadent phase, when its 
cut was becoming conventionalised and lifeless. A tittle 
before the beginning of the Christian era, Muttra had become 
the capital of a satrapy either subordinate to, or closely 
connected with the Scytho-Parthian kingdom of Taxila. 
And as a result, there was an influx there of the Semi-Hell- 
enistic Art, too weak in its environment to maintain its own 
individuality, yet still strong enough to interrupt and ener¬ 
vate the older traditions of Hindusthan. It was no longer 
a case of Indian Art being vitalised by the inspiration of 
the West, but of its being deadened by its embrace. Ab 
an illustration of the close relations that existed between 
Muttra and the North-west, the votive tablet of Lona-febhikS 
is particularly significant, the atfipa depicted on it being 
identical in fonn with the stupas of the Scytho-Parthran 
epoch at Taxila, but unlike any monument of the class in 
Hindusthan. (Cambridge History of India, Vol. I., p. 633). 
Sir Charles Eliot points out that we need not feel surprise 
if we find in the religions thought of Muttra elements trace¬ 
able to Greece, Peraia or Central Ada, (Hinduism and 
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Buddhism, Vol. II., p. 16S) because we know that the sculp¬ 
tural remains found at Mathura indicate the presence of 
GTaecQ-Bactrian influence. 

Smith points out that MathuiS was probahlj the ori¬ 
ginal site of the celebrated iron pillar at Belhi, on which 
the eulogy of a powerful king named Chandra is incised 
(Smith, Early History of India, p. 386), Of the Saka Satraps 
of Mathuid, says Mr. Rapson, we possess a most valuable 
monument which was discovered and first published by 
BhagavSnlal Indraji who bequeathed it to the British 
Museum. It is in the form of a large lion carved in red 
sandstone and intended to be the capital of a plUar. The 
workmanship shows undoubted Persian influence. The 
surface is completely covered with inscriptions in Kharosthi 
characters which gave the genealo^ of the Satrapal family 
Tuliug at Muttra. These inscriptions show that the Satraps 
of Muttra were Buddhists (Ancient India, pp. 14iM43). 
The MathurS Lion capital was of hard red sandsboue dis¬ 
covered by Bhagavaul&l XudrSji at Muttra where it was 
built into the steps of an altar devoted to the worship 
of Sital& or the goddess of small pox. (Ibid, p. 158). 
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THE CEDJB 

Tie Cfedia formed one of the moat ancient tribes among 
Cbdi.inth,«rij. Kaatrijas in early Vedio times. So 

v«diiiiwiod. early as the period of the Rgveda, the 
Cedi kinge had acquired great renown by their mumScent 
gifts at the eacrifieea, and also by their great prowess and 
victories. ?si Brahmitithi of the family of Kanva thus sings 
the praises of King Kasu, the Caidya, in a hymn addressed 
to the A^ns; “Become apprised Alvina, of my recent 
gifts, how that Kalu, the son of Cedi, has presented me with 
a hundred camels and ten thousand cows, the son of Cedi, 
who has given me for servants ten RSjas, bright as gold, 
for all men are beneath his feet; all those around him wear 
cuirasses of leather. No one proceeds by that path which 
the Cedis follow, no other pious man as a more liberal bene¬ 
factor confers (favour on those who praise him)/’ (Jjtgveda, 
VIII. 5, 37-39). From this account we see that the Cedi 
Ifjfig must have been very powerful inasmucb as he is 
described as making a ^t of ten Rajas or kings as slaves 
to a priest who officiated evidently at one of his sacrifices. 
Even making allowances for an amount of exa^emtion 
which is inevitable in these Danostufis or laudatory verses 
for munificence and charity, there can be no doubt that a 
king who could make a free gift of RiijSs as slaves must 
have bcfen a powerful sovereign. His Boldieis dressed in 
cuirasses of leather as the DBaiaatuti tells ua, must have 
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carried hie arms far and wide, and brought the neighboinmg 
peoples “beneath bis feet.” The Codi monarch Kasu must 
have been a commanding personality in the Egvedic times, 
and it appears that he brought many kinga under hia eway. 
The Cedis are not expressly mentioned m the later Vcmc 
literature, such as the Btahmapas or the 
KalpaaiitraB. But it will be wrong to 
suppose that the Cedis had grown extinct, because they are 
one of the leading powers of northern India m the Great 
Epic. It is probable that the Cedis were not so prominent 
in their sacrificial rites, or their political power, in the Br^- 

nuu^ age as they hod been in the earlier era o! the Egvedic 

hymns But there were ups and downs in the history of every 
great K?atriya power in India, and such must have been the 
case with the Cedis also. 

We have referred to the glories of the Cedi monatcli, 
Kaau, sung in the hymns of the Eg^eda. 
Another great Cedi monaich of ancient 
times, Vmu, who acquired the designation of Upancara, m 
dorificd in the Great Epic, and traditions about 1^ and 
his successors are record^ in the Jatakas. This ^ 

appears to have been characterised by great reUgious ment. 
Himself a Paurava, he b recorded to have been, through ms 
daughter Satyavati. the progenitor of the Kauravas and 
the P&udavas. 

From the Adiparva of the Mababbarata* we leam a 

Vaso, the Paurava, conquered the beautiful and excellent 
kingdom of the Cedis on the advice of the god India whose 
friendship he had acquired by his susteiitieB, and who, 

1 IL DqH, IteJutair*!*, p. u> 
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pleased with bis osceticismj ptesenteii Mm h great crystal 
car.» Because of Ms riding on it and moving through the 
upper regions like a celestial being, though posaessing a 
physical body he came to be known as Uparicoio.* King 
Uparicara Vasu had one son and one daughter by an spsaia 
named AdrikS living as a fish under the curse of a Br&hma^a. 
The daughter was named Satyavari who became the mother 
of KT 59 advalpiiyana and others, and was the que^ of 
King SSntanu. The boy was taken by King Uparicara, 
and became afterwards a virtuous and powerful monarch 
named Mateya and the daughter was given to a fisherman. 
We learn from the Adiparva of the JlahSbhSxate (Chapter G3, 
pp. (JD-71) that Uparicara Vasu had a few other sons, namely, 
Vrhadratha, Pratyagraha, Kuiamba and others who founded 
kingdoms and cities after their names (M. N. Dutt, Muhor 
bharata, Cb. p. S4), The Vayupura^a also confirma 
this story of the conquest of the Cedi country by Vaau, 
the Paurava. We read there that Yayati bad a chariot 
which used to move according to bis desire. It came to the 
hand of Vasu, king of the Cedis (VByupura^a, Chap. 09V 
According to another account, Vasu, a descendent of Kuru, 
conquered the Yadava kingdom of Cedi, and established 
himself there, whence be waa known as Caidya-Uparicara. 
His capital was Suklimati on the river Suktimati. He 
extended Ms conquests eastwards as far as liagadha and 
apparently north-west also over Mateya. Hence he was 
regarded as a samrSj and cabravorttL He divided Ms teni- 
tories of Magadlia, Cedi, Kau^fimbi, Karu^a and apparantiy 
Matsya among his five sons. His eldest son Vfbadiatha took 

t H. N. DaU, UlilibUfAU. p. M- * 1^- P- >9. 
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with Girivraja as hifi capital and founded the 
famoiia Virhadiatha dynasty there; and with it Magadha fox 
the first time took a prominent place in traditional hMoiy.^ 
The MahShhArata in another section, also speaks of the 
greatness of this Cedi monarch. Uparicara Vasn, we are 
told here, was a great sacrifioer. He used to rule his kingdom 
Ijkft India. During his reign he performed an Asvamedha 
sacrifice in which sixteen great sages were appointed to 
officiate as priests. Yphaspati also was engaged as a sacrificer. 
All thin gs necessary for a sacrifice were supplied but no 
animal was killed. Thus the sacrifice was completed. The 
god invoked appeared in the sacrifice, and took a portion of it. 
Vrhaspati grew angry because the god took a portion of the 
sacrificial offerin gs concealing himself. At last the wrath of 
Yfhaspati was appeased. After the perforniaiice of the 
sacrifice, the king nded the kingdom. In consequence of 
the curse given by the sages, he entered the earth and wor¬ 
shipped NArayana. (^Autiparva, Mahabharata, Ch. 136, 
p, 1802). In the same parva of the MaJiAbharata we also 
find that there was a conflict betiveen the gods and the r^s 
on the performance of the sacrifice. The gods were in favour 
of the performance of the sacrifice by goat-kHUng and the 
sages were against it. At last the matter was refened to 
King Uparicara Vasu. The king decided in favour of the 
gods. At this the sages grew angry and cursed him. As 
a result of this cum. he entered the earth but he had firm 
faith in NAiaya^a, and afterwards he was freed from this 
curse by NArAyapa (Mahabharata, Santiparva, Ch. 137, 
pp. 1803-1804). 

^ Fii^itor, Aiici«i lodiAo Hatocitul XndiUoDi p, 
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In the Cetiya we get e dynastic list of the 

ancestora of Upacara or Apacara who was the ruler of 
Sotthivatinagara in the Mngdom of Ccti: Mahhsamraflta 
was succeeded by Roga, who was succeeded hy Vaiatoja, 
who by KalySua, who by VarG-kaly£naj who by Hposatha, 
who by MandhSta, who by VaTa-matidhStS, who by Cata^ 
and Cara was succeeded by Upacara or Apacara. These 
were all kings of Ceti or Cedi. Upaeara had a Brahmin 
purohita named Kapila whose younger brother was his class¬ 
mate. Upaeara while he was a prince, made a promise 
to his cla?s-mate that he would make him his purohita 
when he would ascend the throne of Codi. But he oonld not 
keep his word as he was unable to remove the old purohita. 
While attempting to fulfil his promise, he spoke falsehood 
with the result that he had to go to the Avici Hell, The 
inhabitants of Ceti became terrified at this. King Upaeara 
had five sons who were asked by the purohita (chaplain) to 
go in five directions ; one son ivent to the east', and founded 
Hatthipura; the second son went to the south, and founded 
Assapura^ the third went to the west, and founded Sihapura; 
the fourth went to the north; and founded Uttampaucala; 
and the lost son went to the north-west, and founded Dad- 
daiapura. 

The next great Oedi monarch who appears to have made a 
name for himself, and acquired considerable power in the Epic 
period, is SiSupala who is called Datnagho^ula (Mab&bh&rata, 
I, 7029) or Damagho.^tma]a (TI. 1G&4 ; III, 616). He had 
allied himself with the great JarSsandha and had, on account 
of his heroism and bravery, been appointed the generaJissimo 

I JUika (FusboTlJ, Vol 1]]., (ip. 
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of the Magadhan emperor.* His improper conduct 
appears to have rouaed the displeasure of many of the 
K^triya tribes of his time, but he was, at the same time, 
looked upon with fear, bo much so, that he was considered to 
have been an incarnation of the great Daiiya Hiranya- 
Kasipu (Adiparva. 67. 6), and the Epic tells us how he bore 
a charmed life, unassailable by any ordinary mortal (II. 
Chaps. 42 and 43). He was related, on his mother's aide, 
to the Satvata or Yadavas, but he had allied himself with 
Eamsa and JaiSsandha, enemies of the Yadavas, had des¬ 
troyed their city, Dvaraka, and had also molested them in 
other ways. The YSdava hero, Kraita, had been waiting 
for a suitable opportunity to remove this great enemy of his 
family. Such an opportunity was offered at the Rijasiiya 
sacrifice of Tudhisthira who, by his conquests, had acquired 
the position of a suzerain among the Ksatriya monarchs of 
northern India in the Epic period. Ymllil^thira, finding it 
incumbent upon him, according to the procedure of the 
sacrifice, to make an arg/i^a (offering) to the moat honoured 
and worthy individual present in tlie asaemblage gathered at 
his court on the occasion, sought the advice of the old patri¬ 
arch, Bhisma and, under the instructions of tlie latter, offered 
the arghya to Kispa, the Yfidava, as the worthiest person. 
This roused the ire of Si^upala who strongly protested agamst 
thia decision of Bhlsma, and was successful in securing the 
support of a large number of other kings who also joined 
him in his protest. He was about to fall upon K^sua. 
The rest of the story we shall tell in the excellent summary 

* "TWili I* flji JufiwniUAiti l$utarityB kil* Mfruftb xfijin 
SlfapalB pnUpftTtna.'' It. 14. 10.11>. 
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given l>y Sorensen: "‘As Yndhistliira was afraid tliat his 
sacrifice might be obstnicted, Bhl'ima consoled him saying 
that Ki^jnta was invincible. Sifiupala again censured Bhisnui 
and and compared Bhfema to the old swan, who 

always preached of virtue, so that the other birds gave him 
food and kept their eggs with him, but the old swan used to 
eat up their eggs, till he was found out and alain. Si^upala 
censured Kf^^juv^e behaviour towards JarS^iaudha ] Bhuna 
rushed up in anger but was restrained by Bhi^ma, while 
SiiupSla was boasting. Bhisma said: SiSupila was hom 
with three eyes and four hands and brayed like an asa; 
hia parents resolved to abandon him, but were prevented by 
an incorporeal voice which foreboded tliatthnt man in whose 
lap the child would be sitting, when its auperfluous arms 
would fall down and the third eye on its forehead disappear, 
aliould be its slayer. Though the cliild was placed upon 
the laps of 1,000 kings, tJiia came not to pass until Hama 
and Ki^pa -went to the capital of the Cedis to sec their father’s 
sister (the mother of Siaupfila), w'hen the boy was placed 
on the lap of Kpsua i then the arms fell down and the eye 
disappeared, Kr?na granted to SlSupala's mother the boon 
that he would pardon 100 offences of SiSupala’s. Bhfema 
declared that KTspa himself bad wanted to provoke the boast 
of Sifiup&la. SiSupala reproached Bhisma because he did not 
rather praise the otherking3,such as the Baibita Kmg,Darada, 
or Kart^, etc,, he compared Bhiama to the bird BhiiliAga. 
. Bhi^ma espiesaed bis contempt for such talk. The kings 
became angry and proposed to kill Bhijma, who relied upon 
Krs^a. Si&ipala challenged K^ija, being desirous to slay 
him with all the Pindavas, KT 9 na related how SliupSLi, 
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hearing that the Siltvatas had gone to PrSgjyoti^, came 
and burnt DyarakA ; that when King Bhoja was Hp&rting 
on the Raivataka hih, he feU upon his attendants and alew 
many oE them and led many away in chaina to hia own city; 
in order to ohstmct the sacrifice of Kfs]pa’s father, he stole 
the sacrificial horse that had been let loose under the 
guard of armed men; that ho ravished the reluctant wife 
of Babhni on her way from HastinApura to the Sau\'iras; 
that disguising himself in the attire of the KHru^ King, 
ho had ravished the Bhadra VaiSall daughter of the 
king of VisSiit); that ho had desired Rukmipt but failed to 
obtain her ; that he fK^^) had promised to pardon him 100 
times, and that the munher had now become full. 
Rra^ia then thought of his discus, which came into his hand ; 
therewith he instantly cut oS the head of Sidup&la; the 
Idnga beheld a fiery energy issuing out of the body of Sifiu- 
pila and entering Kpsna’B body; the sky though cloudless, 
poured showers of rain, etc. YudMsthira caused his brothers 
to perform the funeral rites of Slfiupala, the son of Dama- 
gho§a; then he u-ith all the kings, installed the son of SiSu- 
pala in the sovereignty of the Cedis.’' (S. Sorensen, An 
Indes to the names in the llahahharata, p. 201). 

The Puiapos also corroborate the Epic story of SifinpSla. 
We read in the Agni Purapa (4.14} that Damaghosa, long 
of the Cedis, married SmtaiSravB, sister of Vasudeva and 
Sifiupala was the son of them (Vayu, Ch. flB, Brahma, Ch. 14). 
Damsghe^’e son, SidupBla, king of the Cedis, attended the 
Svayamvara of Draupadl hut no sooner did he take up the 
bow than he sat down.' Bhmiasena went to the kingdom 

t Adipftrrt, Olit p. 1TT» 
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of Cetli and easily subdued Sisupala.^ In the Vanaparva 
we read that Kar^ conquei^ the son of Si^ufSla and other 
neighbouring kings.* Dbf^^ketu, who, after the death 
of hia father, had been placed upon the throne of the Cedis 
by Yudhisthira, became a friend of the Papdavas and 
when the great war broke out, he was appointed as the leader 
of the Cedi army which marched to the battlefield to help 
the PSndavas (Mahabharata, Udy<^parva, Ch. 156, p. 777, 
Ch. 198, pp. 807-868). The Cedis must have been very power¬ 
ful at the time, inaamuch as we are told that Dbri?taketu 
Jed one complete ak^uhi^ to the field (V. 19). In the 
Bhi-sraaparva we read that the Cedi king along with Bhuna 
and others was placed in the front of the Pandava army 
(Ch. 10, p. 830). In the same parva we find that Dhf^fa- 
dyumna, Sikhaodte and others, surrounded by the Cedis and 
others, remained in the midst of the great army. (Ch. 50, 
p. 035), Dh|!^^ketu went to the battlefield on a Kambojian 
horse which had variegated colouia like a deer. (Dro^aparva, 
Ch, 22, pp. 1012-1013). He was killed iu the Kurukahetra 
war and hb brother Suketu was kilted by Dro^. 
(klah&bharata, Earnaparva, Ch. 6, p. 1169). Yudhi^^hira 
himself admitted that he had a strong supporter in the king 
of Cedi (iu his) fight against Duiyodhaua. (MohAbhilrata, 
Udyogapsrva, Ch. 72, p. 714), Bhima mentioned eighteen 
kings, who by their great strength, ruined their friends and 
leJatioDS and among them Sahaja of the Cedi dynasty was 
one. (Jfahabharata, Udyogaparva, Ch. 74, p. 717). 

From the Aivamedhaparva of the Mahfibharata (Ciiap- 

I S^bupwn, Cb. ra. p. 341. 
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tera, 83-84, pp- 5093-2094), w© learn tlmt Arjuna let loose 
Ilia horse to the south, which reached the city ^nanied Sukti 
in ^ kinjjdom oI Ce di. There he had a fight with the son 
"oTSiupilaMmfid^rabha with the result that Satabha was 
defeated, and he showed respects to Arjuua and acknow¬ 
ledged his siueraiuty, 

Tho V4^iu Purfioa (4-12) and the Agnipuiaija (275) 
tell us that the descendante of Cedi, son 
Od4i« in Hm PuiiiiM- Kausika, are known as Caidyas- The 

Marka^d^ynpuititta (Chapters, 129, 130, 181) refers to a 
Cedi princess, 3u^bhan& by name, who was one of the many 
queens of King Dlaru. It is recorded in tho Vi,iiiupur5^ 
(4.12) that Vidarbha, son of Jy5magha, hod three sans of 
whom Kauaika was one. Cidi was a son of KauSika and 
the d e^podjints of this Cidi are kno\vn as CaidyarajSs. 
(See V&yupuiflQa, Ch. 95). In the Matsyapur^^ (Ch- 
44) Cedi is written aa Cidi (see also Agnipurs^, Chap. 275). 
The Kurmapuru^a also tells the same story of the origin 
of the name of Cedi. King Vidarblia, it says, had a son 
named Cidi and, after his name, his descendants came to be 
known as Caidyas. Dyutiman was the eldest of his sons, 
tho others being Vapu^man, Vrihatmedha, Srideva and 
Vitaratha (Kuimapura^, Ch. 24). Mr. Pargiter observes 
that Cedi and other kingdoms, for example, Vatsa, did not 
come under the rule of the PauravaB. (Pargiter, Ancient 
Inilian Historical Tradition, p. 293). But we may note 
that the famous king , Vosu Uparicaia, who conquered and 
settled in the Cedi country, was a Pauiava by birth. Mr. 
Pargiter suggests that Fratyagraha may have taken Odi. 
(Ibid, p. 118). 
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In the Great Epic we find the Cedifl allied in a group 
o«^phie»i portion with Bueh weatern tribes a» the Paacftlas, 
oi tim Oedi coontiy. jj^tayaa and the Karit9aa, and also 

on the other hand, with peoples who lived in the east such 
as the KiiSis and Ko&^lss. We have referred te their conneC'' 
tion with the Matsyas in our section dealing with that people. 
We read of the Cedi-Karilaakfth bhumipalah, or the rulers 
of the Cedis and KSrflsakas who espoused tlie cause of the 
PandftvaB (V. 22). Again, the Cedi-Pftncfila-Eaikeyaa are 
plai:ed in one group (V. H4}. We are also told that Dhf^ta- 
ketu was the leader of the Cedi-KaSt KariS^a peoples (T* lOB). 
In the Bhi^maparva also we find the group, Cedt-Kaffl-Karufa, 
fighting together {VI. 47; YI. 106; VI. US; Vl. 116). Some- 
times the Cedis are grouped together with the Kaiil§as and 
the Mat^as—CedJ-Matoya-Kar^ah (VI. 64) or Cedi KfirO^a* 
MatsyanSiii (VIll. 30)—and also we have Cedi-PaikiilB'Kara 
^a-Matsyfih (VI. 60) or Cedi-Karuto-Kosalah (Vll. 21). 
These examples can be further multiplied, but we think it 
unnecessary. In the majority of eases the Cedis are found 
combined with the Mateyas, and it seems that the Matoyaa 
formed their immediate neighbours on the west and the 

Kafils on the east. ^ 

The capital of the Cedi king, Dbrftakctu, la eaUod SuktiJ 
matl (Mahabharata, lil . 22) and again it is desenbed as uumecy 
after Sukti or oyster (Purliii ramyaih Cedinam SuJdi-Sah- 
vaydth. XIV. 83). This city appears to have stood on the 
river Suktimati which, we are told (1. 63), flowed near the 
capital of the Cedi king, Vaau Uparicaia, and this nvet 
Suktimati is also described iw ouo of the rivem in Bhfcato- 
var^a in the geographical chapter in the Bhismaparva. (Vl.6). 

14 
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Mention is madi* of Cedi as one of the janapadas in the 
P&dmapui^na (third chapter). The ViB^iudhsnnottaTa Ma- 
hfipoTil^ alao mentions Cedi as a janapada (Ch. 0 )h Cedi 
(Ceti) is also mentioned as one of the axteen mahSjanapadaa 
in the Jadna and Buddhist hteratuies,^ The Cetis, said 
the late Dr. T, W. Rhys Davids, were probably the same 
tribe oa that called Cedi in older documents, and had two 
distinct settlements. One, probably the older, was in the 
mountains, in what is now called Nepal. The other, probably 
ka later colony, was neat Kosambl to the cast and has been 
I confused with tJie land of the VameS,* Dr. S. Kriahnnswami 
Aiyangar in his Ancient India* agrees with Dr. Rhys Davids 
that one branch of the Cedis had their local habitat in Btindel- 
IrhftTid, the other being located somewhere in Nepal. 

Canningham says that in the inscriptions of the Kala- 
churi or Haihaya dynasty of Cedi, the RSjas assume the 
titles of "Lords of Kslaujarapura and of Tri’KaUhga." 
Kfilanjar is the well-known hill-fort in Simdclkhand; and 
Tri-Kalinga or the '‘three Kalidgas" must bo the three king¬ 
doms of Dhanaka or Amarft\^tl on the KisfcnS, Andhra or 
Warangol, and Kalihga or Raja Mahendri.* Dr. D, R. 
Bhandarkar says that Ceta or Cetiya correspouds roughly 
to the modem Bundclkbaud.* Mr. Rapson says that in Ika 
post-Vedic period, the Cedis occupied the northern portion 
of the Central Provinces.* In the Cambridge History of 

* AAKoUam Nikiy*. VnJ. IT. ppt m SW t BfltiH 

■ Baddliift liiJiBii p. 2®' * P" ® 
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latlia (p. 8-1) we read tiat the Cedis dwelt in Bnndelldiand 
to the north o£ the VindJij^. Mr. Pargiter is of Uio opinion 
that Cedi Uea along the south of the Jumna.’ Mr. N. L. 
Doy in hin Geographical Dictionary writes that according 
to Tod, Chandori, a town in Malwa, was the capital of Si^- 
pala who was killed by Ktishpa. According to Dr. FtihMr, 
Dahala Mapdala was the ancient Cedi. Some are of opinion 
that Codi compiieed tho aouthem portion of Bundelhhand 
and northern portion of Jabbalpur. KManjara was the 
capital of Cedi under the Gupta kings. Cedi was also called 

Tripuri.® 

It is stated in the Veasontara Jataka that Cetorattba 
{Le. CediTil^tra) was 30 yojanas distant from .Tetuttarana- 
gaia. the birth place of King Vesaantam. It was inhabited 
by 60.000 Khattiyas who are also described here as Cctiya- 
rojas. Vesaantarn with his wife and cliildren started from 
Jetuttara at the time of breakfast and reached the capital of 
Cetorattba in the evening.* Again, in tho Cetiya Jatoha we 
are told that King Upacara was the ruler of Sottbivatino^ra 
in the kingdoin of Outi.* This account shows that Sotthivati 
which appears to be identical with Suktiinati of the Great 
Epic, was the capital of the kingdom of Coti. 

In the Adiparva of the Mahibharato wo read that the 
kingdom of Cedi is full of riches, gems 
and pmeions stones. It contains much 
thftjtUkM. inineral wealth- The cities in the kiofe- 


1 Jnoiimf: lodlui Hialoficil TnuliUflii- p: 

■ OfiogTapWo*! DvttioMiTii p- 1*^ 
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doni ftto full of vlrtuouB people wlio ore honeatj content^ 
and never speak falsehood even in jest. Here sons never 
divide their wealth with their fathers. They are mindful 
of their parents’ welfare. Leon kine ore never yoked to the 
plough or to the cart engaged in carrying merchandise. 
They are aU weUded and fat. The four castes are engaged 
in doing their respective duties in Cedi.^ 

The Vessantara J&taka tells us that the Cetarat^a 
is prosperous and wealthy, and that it is a janapada full of 
; meat, wine and lioe.* The Chinefle pilgnms recoid no 
account of Cedi. 

In the Vessantara Jataka we read that Vesaantara with 
his wife and children left the kingdom of his father, Sivi, 
king of Jetuttara. It is told there that Vesaantara did 
not enter the Cedi capital but stayed in a salaat the gate of 
the town. The inhabitants of Ceti or Cedi surioimded them 
noticing signs of greatness in them. They were grieved to 
think that these persons who were endowed with such good 
signs, should roam about on foot. They at once informed 
the flisty-thousaud Khattiyas, who were also the inhabi¬ 
tants of the kingdom of Ceti, of the distressed condition of 
the strangers. The Khattiyas came and, being infotmed of 
Vessantara's whereabouts, asked him about his mission. 
The latter said that he ^va3 desirous of going to the 
Vankapabbata (Gandhamadana), and asked their permission 
to visit the spot. They requested him to take food and 
toldhimthatthey wouldgo to King Sivi to ask his pardon 
for him. He requested them not to do so as he had left 

1 u. U. nntt, Adipirf*. p, M. 
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the Idngdom because the subjects of Sivi did not like 
him. Vcssantara proceeded to the Yahkapabbata and 
the sixty'tbousaud Ehattijas followed him to a certain 
distance. They engaged one of them who was intelligent, 
to guard the gate of the forest, in order to watch the 
movementa of tiavelleis. Thus they helped Vessantara 
to go to the Vahkapabbata.^ The above account shows 
that the Cedis wem hospitable to stiaugem. 

From the Vedabbha Jiitaka, we learn that in a village 
in Benares there was a brahmin who was acquainted with a 
charm called Vedabbha, He went to the Oetiya country 
with the Bodhisatta who was his pupil. Five hundred 
robbers caught them in a forest on the way. The robbers 
were in the habit of sotting people free after takmg ransom. 
In tbtfl case they caught the brahmin and asked the 
Bodhisatta to bring ransom. The Bodhisatta left the spot 
for it and the brahmin was kept with his bands and feet 
tied. The brahmin asked the reason why he was thus 
punished and was informed by the robbers that they would 
set him free after taking money. The Brahmin caused 
money to shower from the aky by repeating his mantra. 
The robbers got the money and released him. The brahmin 
followed them. The first band of five hundred robbers 
was attacked by another band of the same number who worn 
informed that if they wanted money they should attack the 
brahmin. Thus informed they did so, but in vain. The 
result was that the brahmin was cut to piecea by the band 
of robbers who again attacked the first band. There was a 
confiict between the two bands with the result that all the 

^ iliUla (FftiistMiU} VqI, VL, pp. Ai 6-910^ 
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robbers wore HUed except two. The remaitung two also 
met with their death. The Bodliisotta came back and went 
away after taking all the money.' Thifi account shows that 
the way from Benares to Cedi was frequented by robbers 
and was unsafe to travellers. 

In the Afiguttara Nikaya* wo read that Mahheunda 
was once dwelling in the town of SahajSti 
Buddhim iao^di. addressed the bhik- 

khus thus, “The bhikkhns who have realised Dhamma should 
praise the bhikkhu.s who are meditative and ^dee versa." 
The some NikSya further tells us that Anuruddha was dwell¬ 
ing among the Cedisin the Deer-Park of Pacinavamsa. Sit¬ 
ting in a solitary place ho thought thus, "the Dhamma prea¬ 
ched by the Buddha ia fit for those vrho have got very little 
desire, and it is not fit for those who have got endless cravings. 
It is indeed fit for those who are satisfied with the little 
they get* for those who live in a solitary place and for those 
who are exerting,” The Buddha by his own mind came 
to know the thoughts that had arisen in the mind of Anu- 
rnddha* and he at once appeared before him. The Master 
thanked him for such thoughts and told him thus, "As long 
as you will cherish such thoughts, you will get the first, 
aecond, third and fourth stage of meditation." He then 
requested Anuruddha to stay in the Deer Park for another 
rainy Anuruddha afterwards became an Arahat by 

dwelling among the Cedis or Cotis.* MahScunda was dwell¬ 
ing at Sahajiti among the Cetis. He addressed the 


I JilAkft, (Cowell]^ VqL L pjb 131-134- 
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bhikkhus thus, "the bhikkhu who sayPi know the Dbamma 
and I realise it' should be told that he does not know 
the dhamma and he docs not realise it, if he is found to 
be overcome by avaricct hatred, ignorance, anger, etc. 
The bhildfhu who says, ‘I have meditated on k&ya (body), 
Bila (precepts), mana (mind) and paMS (wisdom), should 
be told that ho has not meditated in such a way that 
he will be overcome by avarice, hatred, ignorance, anger, 
etc., if he is actually found to be overcome by these 
evils." The contrary view is also told by Mah§ctinda 
to the bhikkhus.^ On another occasion Mahlcunda whilo 
living among the Cedis at SahajSti, addressed the bhikkhus 
thus, "If any bhikkhu says that he can acquire the four 
stages of meditation and four stages of meditadon on 
formlessness and also meditation on cessation of breath 
(nirodhasamiipatti) and if he destroys these, being puffed 
up, listening to the words of his praise, uttered by the 
Tathfigata or by the disciple of the TathSgata, the bhikkhu 
should be called wicked, having no faith in the Buddha, 
and ha\'ing broken the alia, uneducated, disobedient, a 
friend of the sinner, idle, unmindful, a flatterer, a burden of 
the people and unwise.” The contrary view is also told 
to the bhikkhus.* In the Digha NikSja we read that the 
Buddha went to the Cedis and other tribes while out on 
preaching.* The Saihyutta NihSya informs us that many 
theros were dwelling among the Cedis in the Sahaficanika. 
They assembled together in a place after finiHbi ng tbeir 


■ AA{|[QtU», P. T. a. Vol. V., p. 41 foD. 
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almfl-l5«gging. Tie foUowing conversation took place 

amongst them ;— ^ 

^'Those who realise suffering renllBO origm, cessation 

and the path leading to the cessation o£ suffeiMg” A 
theta named Gavampati told the other theras, I have 
heard from the Buddha that those who realise suffering 
will realise origin, cessation and the path leading to the 
cessation of snffering. Those who tedise the origin of auffer- 
ing rcaUse suffering, cessation of suffering and the path 
leading to it. Those who realise the cessation of suffering 
realise suffering, the origin and the path leading to the ce^- 
tion of it. Those who realise the path realise suffering, 
the origin and the cessation of it.” (Sarhyutta Niksya, 
Vol. V., pp. 

The Cedis of the Vedic period like other tribes, €.g., 
the Purus, were a group of families, says 
OafflUtntion. ^ ^ Smith, and in each family the 

father was the master. The whole tribe was govemod by 
a Raja, whose power waa checked to an undefined estent by 
a tribal couned. The details recorded suggest that the 
life of the people was not unUke that of many tribes of Afghan 
nistivn in modem times before the introduction of fire 

^”*^Tho later kings of Cedi used an era according to which, 
the year 1 was equivalent to A-D. 248-9. 
Th.c«Ji»«. Traikutoka, ori¬ 

ginated in Western India where its use can he riaced back 
to the fifth century. The reason of its adoption by the 
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kingiB of Cedi is not apparoat.' Mr. Rapoon pomts out 
that the Cedi or Kalacuri era etarta from 249 A.D. It 
marks the establiabmept of a great power in some re^oa 
of India and originally denoted the regnal years of its 
founder.* 

Kokallodcva 1. of the Cedi dynasty helped Bhojadevall. 

to ascend the throne of Eanouj; it ts 
evident from the stone inscription of the 
kings of the Cedi dynasty tliscovered at Vishari that Eokalls' 
deva I. erected two wonderful monuments in this world.* 
Mr. Banerjeo points out that during the reign of Mahipala¬ 
de va, Gangeyadevs of the Cedi dynasty attacketl Gau^ 
and occupied Midiila.* Mr. Bonerjee further says that 
coins of Gahgeyadova only of the Cedi dynasty of 
Dahala were discovered, and no coins of the Mngs of 
the Cedi dynasty of Dahala, prior or posterior to him, are 
known to us.* Numismstists suppose that Gahgeyadeva 
(of the Cedi dynasty), issued a new ootuage in Uttarftpatba 
(Piscina Muiirii, p. 211). In the Modhyade&v, the Cedis 
reigned for a long time. Gold, silver and copper coins of 
Gangeyadeva have been discovered, which are Bimilar. On 
one side there is the name of the king in two lines and 
on the other there is a figure of a four-armed goddess.* 
At the end of the 11th Century A.D. KSnyakubja (Kancuj) 
came under the sway of Korpadeva of the Cedi 
dynasty.* 

^ V. A. Sbtitb, Earijr fliitoiT «l Iiidl*. p. 304. 

* Iqdi*, p. £3. 
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Coins of one king of the Cedi or Ealacuzi djnasty 
of Kftlj^ijapura have also been discovered. On one side 
of the coins is engraved the dgure of the boai'incamation 
and on the other is written 'Murfiri’ in NSgii chaiactef. 
‘MnrSxi,’ perhaps, as Mr. Banerjee saya, is another 
name of SomeSvaradeva, the second king of the above 
mentioned Cedi dynasty.^ 


A Bn 0. £m«jorp Madti, p- IM- 


CHAPTER VI 


THE Vi£AS. OH FATSAS 

The Va&is were one of the peoples of Vedic Aryandora 
from the earliest period. One of them, 
Vaia Afivya, is mentioned in the ^igveda 
in several hymns of the first and the 
eighth mandnlas and also once in the tenth, as a prot^g^ of 
tho Aivins (i.e„ fl 12, lO ; 118,21; viii, g, 20; 24, 14 ; 46, 21, 
23 ; 50, 9 ; X.40.7). The Aevins are said to have protected 
this Vafe Afivya; thua ainga a verse of the ^g^^^sda, ''You 
preserved Va^, 0 Aivins, (that he might obtain) in a single 
day a thousand acceptable gifts.” (i.110,21). We are 
also told that he received presents to the number of one 
thousand every day, tn a hymn of the ^Cgveda (viii. 48) 
of which he is regarded as the author, he is spoken of as a 
recepient of boimty from Prthuiravas. Thus sings this 
hymn : "Let him draw near, who, though not a god, would 
receive the complete living gifts,—since VaSa the son of 
Aivya, receives It at the dawn of this (morning) at the bands 
of Fftbuiravas, the son of Kanita. I have received sLvty 
thousand horses, and tens of thousands; —a score of 
hundreds of camels,—a thousand brown mares,—and ten 
times ten thousand cows with three red patches. Ten brown 
horses bear along the wheel (of my chariot), of mature vig¬ 
our, of complete power, and trampling down obstacles. These 
are the gifts of the wealthy PrthuSravas, the son of Kaolta; 
he, bestowing a golden chariot, has proved himself most 
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liberal and wise, ho has won moat abundant £ame.” In the 
Sfiiokheyana Srauta Sutia (XVI.11, 13^ also he is spoken 
of as having loceived bounty from Pfthufiravas KSnlta. 
These facts seem to point out that this Vafia Afivya was a 
Brahmin ffi and not a Ksatriya. The hymn of which he 
ja the author is mentioned as the VaSa hymn in the BrSh- 
manas and the Aianyakaa. (Satapatba BrSiimana, VI 11,(1,2, 
3 • 1X.3,3,10 ; Aitareya Ampyaka, i.6,1.2 ; Sankhilyana Ar. 
ii,10.11). Though he is a Brahmin yet these Vedic posaagM 
show that the VaSaa were a well-known people in the Bgvedic 
era. It La possible to take Va^ here as a pemonai name, 
but it is equally hkciy that Va&i hem is a tribal designation 
and ASvya the proper name of the person. 

Voia as the name of a people is mentioned in tlie 

Vmit* in tta Btih- Aitareya Bjahmapa (VIII. 14,3) which 
liturature. aays, ^‘Tlien in this firm middle esta¬ 
blished quarter the Ssdhyos and the Aptyas, the gods, 
anointed him with days with the PaOcaviihsa, and 
with this triplet and this Yajtis and these exclamations, 
for fcingahip. Therefore in thb firm middle established 
quarter, whatever kings there are of the Kuru-Paficalaa 
with the Va^ and U^Inaras, they are anointed for 
kingship; ‘kiug,’ they style them when anointed, In 
accordance with the action of the godfl," Here wo obaqrve 
that the Va§aB are spoken of as one of the Vedic tribes living 
in the Dhruva MadhyamBdik or the hladhyadesa of Manu 
along with the Kurus, FancBlas and Usinaras. Their connec¬ 
tion with this last tribe appears also to be proved by the 
(^patha Brahmapa (i. 2, 2) where Oldenberg reads SaiMJ^a- 
USinare^u instead of Bavata m the printed edition. In the 
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Eau^itaki Upani^ad (IV.1} ho aleo pointa out a mention of 
the Yams along with the UStnaras, Matavas and Kutu- 
Pahcalas (OldenbeTgt Buddha, 3^3, n ; 407, n.^. 

Frofeasor Oldenborg also thiiika that the VaSaa arc 
identical with the VamSos. The Angut- 


Vai4a idcoUQea with toja Ntkaj'a mentionB the country oi the 
VamAiB as one of the tnaliSjanapjulaa in 
early Buddhist times along tvith tlie ttedia. 
Kurus, Pancalas, Matsyaa, Siiruaeuaa, etc., who appear to 
have been their elofle ueighhours. In the Jannvasuhlia 


Suttanta, the VaihSas are mentioned in a group with the 
Cedifl—KSBi-Kosalosu, Vajji-Mallefiu, Ceti-Vaiiiscau, Kuni- 
Pancalesu, Moccha-Suroseneau. Evidently the VaiiiSos were 
the immediate neighbours of the tJedis so as to form a dual 
group like the other groups in the list. 

In the Pali Buddhist canon King Udcna of the Vaiii&iB 
is said to have been a contemporary of 
ulU Biiddlia and he is said to have survived 
the latter. Both in Pali Buddliist litera¬ 
ture os well as in Brahmaiiic Sanskrit literature, stories 


to which WTO shall refer presently, are recited about this 
King Udena of the Vam&is of the Pali hooks and King 
Udayana of the Vatsaa of the Puta^ and Sanskrit dramas. 
The capital of both these countries is mentioned aa 
Kau^mbl or Kosamb?. Evidently the two peoples are 
the same. In the Jalna books the same people are spoken 
of as the Vachohhafl (Uvasagadasao, Hoemie, Vol. U., 
Appendix I, p. 7). 

The country of the Vam^aa or Vatsaa, therefore, must 
be located round about Kau^tnbl, the position of which bos 
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been identified with Kosfim not very far from Aliuh3b3d> 
The Vatsa province is, therefore, supposed to he to the north¬ 
east of Avanti along the bank of the Jumjia and southwards 
brom Ko4aIa* and to the west of Allahabad.* The land of 
the Vatsas is in the middle region according to the Brihat 
SaihhitA.^ Uiuen Tseng, who speaks of the land of the 
Vatsas as the Eaulamb! country, says that it was about 
6,000 li in circuit.* 

In the Sahhiparva of the MahabhSrata in connection 
Thr v«UM in tbo with the conquering expedition of 
HnhiUiKrnia. Bhimascna prior to the Rajaauya sacrifice, 

we find that Bhunasena proceeded towards the east and 
conquered the Vatsabhunii (Ch, 30, pp. 241-242). In the 
Vanaparva of the Mahsbhilmta, it is stated that Vatsa was 
also conquered by Karpt. (Ch. 253, pp. 613-514). We 
further leam from the AnniSsanaparA'a that the Haihayos 
gained the city of the Vatsas after In'IHng Haryafiya 
(Ch. 30, p. 1809). In the Bhl^aparva we read that in the 
Kuruk^tro war, the Vatsa army took the side of the 
PiLndnvas. Nakula and Sahadeva along with the Vatsas and 
others guarded the left side of the PSndava army. (Ch. 60, 
p. 924). 

We leam from the Ahguttara Nikftya* that Vam4a 

_ . , or Vatsa land bad abundance of seven 

kmds of gems so that it was looked upon 
as a very rich province. The ArthaiSstra of Eautitya 

^ Boddhi^ p. Si, 

* N, L, Dietfcuuj^, p. 100, 

* Wmtlrn Yum VqL L* p- 

* imr. p. MS. 

* APimttan P, T, B,. VpI IV, pp, m, ^-50, MO. 
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informB ua thst of cotton fabrics those of MadbuiS, Vataa, 
Apajitnta, KAII, Vahga and of some other places TPere the 
best.’ Kan^mbi was a fertile country with a hot cUmate. It 
yielded much upland rice and su^rcane.* In the Si^TU-ki, 
we read that it was famous for its productiveness and the 
increase waa very wonderful. Rice and sugarcane were 
plen^. The climate was very hot, as it is at the present 
day.* 


The people have been described by Hiuen Taang as 
People enterprising, fond of the arts and culti¬ 

vators of religious merit.* Tho manners 
of the people were hard and rough. They used to cultivate 
learning and were very earnest in their religious life and 
virtue. They used to study the Little Vehicle.* 




The govenunent of the country was vested in a 
king who ruled over the country at his 
sweet will as monarchical was the form 
of government in Vatsa.* Oideat by walking unhurt 
through fire was current in the Vatsa country to prove tho 
purity of descent. (Cambridge History Vo!. I,, p. 134). 

Kau4fimbi, tho capital of the Vateas, has beeit identihed 
ibo «pit>i And by Cunningham with Koaam on the 
itiUHktiin. Jumna, about 30 miles south of west 

from Allahabad. Prof. Rapeonsaya that Kau^mbl has been 


1 Sh ii fR i A irtrip Tr^ p, N- 
> on Vo\. L 3410. 

■ E«&grdi trf tha Wpctcm Wirrid, VoL I*, pu 

* WAtlcfi. DU Ymn Clmng Vdt- L 
^ BfiotJcU* of tilt WnlAfU Worlds Vo\- !■ p. 

■ C^woliaLl 1011. p, til. 
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identified but not with absolute certainty, with Kosara, 
the name borne by two adjacent villages (Koaam Inam 
and Ko&am Khiraj) in the Allahabad district (Eapon'a 
Ancient India, p. 170), St. Mattia seems to think that 
it lay to the north-west of PiaySga- (Watters, on Yuan 
Chwang, Vol- I, p. 366). Fa-Hicn places KosarabI thirteen 
yojanas (about 00 miles) to the north-west of the Deer 
Fark to the north of Benares (Ibid, p. 367). This would 
make the city of Kosambi lie to the north of Frayilga 
(Ibid., p. 367). The question of the site of KauSambi has 
beeu uiucii debated chiefly because of the impossibility of 
reconciling Cunningham’s identification (Kosam on the 
Jumna in the Altababad district of the United Provinces) 
with the description of the Chinese Euddhist pilgrims. 
But in all this controversy it seems to have been forgotten 
that such descriptions may either have been incorrect orip- 
nally or may have been misinterpreted subsequently. The 
tfjLn gil'ilfl facts HccTn undoubtedly to support the indenti- 
fication of Kosam with KaufiSmbl. (Cambridge History, 
Vol. f., p. 524). It seems to have been on the south bank 
of the Jumna, at a point about 400 miles by road from 
UjjenI and about 230 miles up stream from Benares. One 
rouie from UjjenI to Kosambi lay through Vedisa, and other 
places whoso names ate given but of which nothing else is 
at present known. (Cambridge History, Vol. I., pp. 
187-188). 

Vincent Smith says that Kosam is a shoiteued form of 
Kosambi, and the place is known to this day among the 
Jiuns as Kosambinagara (J.R.A.S. 1898, pp. 603-504). The 
Bethmapos generally asserted that Kosambi stood oithet on 
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tii« Ganges or closo to it and the discovery of the name of 
Kosambima^^Ala in an inscription over the gateway of the 
fort of Khara seems to confirm the general belief although 
the Boiith-west bearing from Prayaga or AHahSbSd as re¬ 
corded by Hiuen Tsang, points unmistakably to the line of 
the Jumna. Cunningham says that the city was situated on 
the Jntnna relying on the curious legend of BakkuJa related 
by Spence Hardy in his Manual of Buddhism* (Ancient 
Geography, p. 39a), It was on the Jumna end 30 leagues 
(say 230 miles) by river from Benares (Commentary on the 
Adguttara Nikaya, I, p. 2a j Buddhist India, p, 36). Koaambi 
was suggested as one of tlic mahiinagaias where the Blissed 
One should obtain pariniblm^ia (D^a fiikaya, Vol. 11., 
pp. 140,109). 

Kans^bi had a great military strength. The remains at 
Kosam include those of a vast fortress with eastern ramparts 
and bastions, four miles in circuit with an average height 
of 30 to 35 ft, above the general level of the country. The 
city was also an important commercial centre as is indicated 
by the extraordinary variety of the coins found there; and 
at a later date the name of the place eras unquesrionably 
Kau&mbi as is proved by at least two inscriptions which 
have been actually discovered on the site. (Cambridge 
History, Vol. I, p. 524). Cast coins were issued at the close 
of the third century by the kUigdoms of itaushmbi, Ayodhyft 
and Mathurh, some of which bear the names of local 
tfinga in the BiAhmi script. (Brown's Coins of India, 
p. 19}. There is little foreign influence traceable in the 
die-struck coins, all closely connected in pomt of style, which 
issued during the hist and second centuries B.C. from 
16 
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Pa&cSlB, Ayodbya, KauSambi and Matliuia. A tiumber 
of theGe bwr Brahm! icGcriptionB. Tbe corns of Ean^mb! 
have a tree within a catling on tbe obverse* (Ibid, p. SOJ. 
Coins of various castings have been found amongst the ruins 
of old Kaufembl. Some of them bear no wiitbg (PiSoina 
MudtS, p. lOS). The coinage of the kings of Kauiamhi 
seems to begin in the third century B.C., and to extend 
over a period of about three hundred years. (Cambridge 
History, Vol. I, p. 605), KauMrabi was the most important 
entrepot for both goods and passengers coming to KoSala 
and Magadha from the south and west. The route from 
Eosamb! to Eajagaha was down the river (Buddhist IndLv^ 
p, 36). EauMmbI was one of the chief stopping places on the 
way from Sfivatthi to Patitthkna and back. The main trade 
route of northern India from east to west was along the 
great rivers, alor^ which boats plied for hire. Upwards 
the rivers were used along the Jumna as far west as Eosatnbl. 
(Ibid., p. 103). 

There were, in the time of the Buddha, four establish¬ 
ments OF settlements of the order in or 
' near Eosarhhi, each of them having a 
group of huts under trees. One of them 
was in the arftma or pleasaunce of Ghosita, two more in 
parks and one in Pfiv&riya’e mango grove. The 
Buddha was often there, at one or other of these settlements; 
and discourses he held on those occasions have been 
handed down in the canon. (Cambridge History, Vol. 1. 
p. 18S). Prom the Sutta-Nipata commentary, (H. p. 634) 
wo learn that the city of Eosambi was visited by the 
followers of Bavari, a leader of the Jafilas and some 
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blidkkhiis. In the time of lliuon Tsang tbete n'ere more 
than ten Buddhist monosteriefl but all in utter min. The 
brethren who were above 300 in number were adherenta 
of the Hinaj&na system. There were more than fiO 
deva temples and the non-Buddtusta were very numerous. 
(Watters, on Yuan Chwang,Vol. I., p. 366}. We also leam 
from the Si*yu*ld that in the city of KauAambij within 
an old palace, there was a large viMra about 60 feet 
high, in it was a figure of the Buddha carved out of saudol 
wood, above which was a stone canopy. It was the work 
of the king D*to-yen'na (Udayana). By its spiritual quali¬ 
ties (or between its spiritual marks) it produced a divine 
light, which from time to time shone forth. The princes of 
various countries had used their power to carry ofi this 
statue, but although many men tried, uot all the number 
could move it. They, therefore, worshipped copies of it, 
and they pretended that the likeness was a true one and 
this was the original of all aucb hgures. (Beal, Records 
of Wesiem World, Vol, 1, p. 235), Within the city, at the 
south-cast angle of it, there was an old habitation , the r uins of 
which only exist. This was the house of Ohosita (Ghosira) the 
nobleman. In the middle, there was a vihara of the Buddha 
and a stupa containing hair and nail relict. There were 
ftlflQ mins of the Tathfigata’a bathing-house. Not far to the 
south-east of the city was an old satiighArSma, This was 
formerly the place where Ghosita the nobleman had a garden. 
Id it was a stiipa built by Aiokarftja, about 200 feet high ; 
here the Tathigata for several years preached the law. To 
the south-east of the saihghSr&ms, on the top of a double- 
storeyed tower, there was an old brick chamber where 
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Vflsavandliu Bodhiaattva dwelt. (Baal, Saeorda ol the 
Western World, Vol. I., p. 23ft). There was in Eauiambi 
a company of monks, moat of whom ware atudenta of the 
Hinayana school (Legge, Fa-Hien, p. &6). The Aioka pUlor 
on which Samudragupta recorded the history of his reign, is 
supposed to have been erected originally at the celebrated 
city of Kauifimbi which stood on the high road between 
Ujjsin and nortbem India, and was no doubt honoured 
at times by the residence of the monarch (Smith, Early 
History, p. 203). 

In connection with the birth of the Buddha there 
was a discussion in the Tu^ita Heaven as to what family 
Bnddh* should be bom in for his last birth. A Devaputra 
called Golden Mass said, "In the Yadsa country, the city 
of Kau^mbl, there is a king called, "thousand excellence’' 
(tsicn’Shing) ; hia son called pih-sliing (hundred excellences). 
That king has elephants, homes, the seven gems and amiiea 
(the four sorts of military force) in almntlance; will it pleiUie 
you to be bom there To which Prabhapiila replied, 
"Although what you aay may be true ; yet the mother of the 
King of Vadsa was bora of a strange parent and therefore 
the son is not of pure descent, you must look elsewhere." 
(The Romantic Legend of Bilkya Buddha, p.23.). A aimiJar 
account is given in the InUtavistara where we are told that 
some of the Devaputras in the Ta?ita heaven urged that the 
VamSaraja-hdat or the royal family of the Vani^, in their 
opinion, was a suitable family for the Bodhisattva to be 
bom in. But other Devaputras pointed out the defects of 
the Vam^as, that they were rude and rough, and their king 
was fond of destruction (Ucchedavadln) and so on. Their 
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royal family was, therefore, rejected as unfit for the last birth 
of the Bodhisattva. (Lnlitavktara, ed. Lefmanti, p. 21 )> 
But in connection with the passing away of the Lord, Ananda 
said that it would hardly boc^ome the dignity of the TathH- 
gata to die in so small a town as KuSlnagara, and he 
mentioned six great cities including Kau^mbi, where 
the Tath^ata should obtain parinibbfina. (Kem, Indian 
Buddhism, p, 44). Kem says that in northern India, many 
cities. Kau^mbt. Mathura, etc., could boast of possessing 
hairs and nails of the Tatfaugata with stupas erected over 
the relics. {Ibid, p. 88). 

In the Fall canon we read that Findola Bhara- 
dvaja dwelt at KauSamhT at Ghositarama. He was the 
son of the chaplain to King Udcna of Eosambl. He learnt 
the three Vedas and taught the hymns to some brahmin 
youths. Then he went to Rfijagaha. There he saw gifts 
and favours received by the Order of the Exalted One and 
entered the Order- He followed the method of the teacher 
with regard to temperance in diet. He then acquired 
six-fold abhiniiS. (Psalms of the Brethren, p. III), King 
Udeiia of Kosambi approacliefl Pindola Bliflrsdvaja, and 
asked the C4mae of young bhikkhus having black hairs on 
the head leading the life of pure brahmocaris. BliSradvaja 
replied, **lt is the command of the Master that bhikkhus 
should regard as mother, a lady who has reached the age 
of a mother, should regard as ^ster her who has reached the 
age of a sister and should treat as daughter one who has reO'^ 
ched the age of a daughter,” The king further questioned 
BharadvSja, "Mind is unsteady when it is bent upon attatn- 
ing something. It is for this reason that it might become temp 
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ted to get the three classes of women referred to above* la 
there any other cause of a bhikkhu leading a pure hrahmacar! 
life?’' Bhgtadvaje replied, "The Buddha instructed the 
bhikhhus to meditate upon the body, full of impurities.” 
The king further asked, "Those who do not meditate upon 
the impurities of the body find it difficult to lead the pure 
life of a Brahmacaii.” Bhfiradvaja replied that the bhikkhus 
were instructed to oontrol their sensea. The king admitted 
that when he entered the harem with his senses uncontrolled, 
he used to think of various sensual pJeasurea, but when he 
entered with his senses controlled, he did not get the 
opportunity of thinking of sensual pleasures* (S. N-, IV. 
pp. 110-112}. King Udena was at first indHerent or even 
unfriendly towards Buddhism. On one occasion b a fit of 
drunken jealousy he tortured Bhaiadvgja by 

having a basket full of brown ants tied to his body. But 
long afterwards b consequence of the conversation he 
had with this same man Pintjola, he professed himself 
a disciple. We have no evidence that he proceeded very 
far along the path, but his fame has lasted in a curious 
way in Buddhist legends. He is said to have felt for the 
Buddha a lovbg admiration and made a golden image 
(Edkina, Chmeae Buddhism, p. 4&, second edition). Hiuon 
Tsang brought back with him many things includbg a 
statue of the Buddha carved out of a sandal-wood on 
a transparent pedestal. This figure is described as a copy 
of the statue which Udayana, kbg of Eau&lmbI, had 
made, (Beal, Records of Western World, Vol. I, Intro. 
p.XX.) 

For many a time the Buddha stayed at GhositSr&ma 
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at Eati^ml)! and was reoaived by the bhikkbuB. Touching 
oilences committed by the bhikkbus, he discoursed on 
Dhanuna, Vinayaj etc. (Vinaya Tejrte, pt. 11, p. 285; 
Ibid. pt. Ill, p. 233). 

In the MahAnSrada Kassapa J&taka we find that the 
Rodhlsatta was born in the land of the VamSas in a mer* 
chant’s family at EauiSmbi, great, prosperous and wealthy. 
He was the only son, conllniially fostered and honoured. 
There he followed a good friend who was wise and full of 
sacred learning and he was guided by his friend iu 
perfonning what was good. (Cowell, JStaka, Vol. 

p. 120). 

In the Surfipfina Jfttaka we leam that the Buddha 
after staying for a long time at BhaddavatikS., went to Ko- 
sambl where he was cordially received by the townsfolk. 
Kosambians invited the Master to take his meal. The 
Master after discoursing with the brethren at Kosamb! laid 
it down as a precept that the drinking of intoxicants was 
an offence requiring confession and absolution. (Jfitaka, 
Cbwell, Vol. 1, pp. 206-207). The Master while dwelling 
at the Bodarika monastery in Koaanibi told the Tipallat- 
thamiga Jataka about the elder Rahula (Jfitaka, Cowell, 
Vol. I, p. 47 ; Vol. III. p. 43). 

In the Majjhima Nikfiya wo read that once the Blessed 
One lived at GhoaitSrSnia at Koaambl. At that time the 
Kosambian monks were divided into two parties and were 
quarrelling. The Buddha asked them not to quarrel 
but, when requested not to interfere in the matter, the 
Maater left, (Vol. Ill, p. 163; Majjhima NikSya, Vol, I, 
p. 320 foU). 
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Once the Blessed One dwelt at Ghosltaxama at KosambL 
At that time SJandaka paribbaiaka with his 500 followers 
was living at the cave of Biiakkha* Ananda met him and 
gave him instruction on the folly of agnosticism (Majjhuna 
Nikaya, Vol, I, p. 613 foil), in the Samyutta KikSya, we 
read that the Blessed One dwelt at Ghositaraiua at KosambL 
The Master entered Kosambl for alma in the forenoon. Then 
he left the Parileyyaka forest, (iiamyutta Nikivya, Vol. ill, 
pp. 94-05), When the Buddha was at Kaii^xubi, he deUvered 
the Jaliya Sutta to the people at the GhosLtaifima including 
many se^this e-g. Kukkuta, PavSriya sefthti Ghosakaselthi 
who built three moaasteriea for the Buddha ■, Ghoaaka 
built Ghoaita^ma, Kukkuta built Kukkutarima, and 
Paviiiya built Pavarika-ambavana (tJumangalavilasini, pt. 
1, pp, 317-310). 

Once while the Buddha was dwelling at Ghositirama 
in KoeambL paribbajakaa named J ally a went 

to the Buddha and asked bim whether the soul and the 
body were the same or diQeient. The Buddha repbod, 
**They are nether the same nor different”^ and he delivered 
to them a sermon as contained in the tiamauuaphala buttanta 
of the lllgha NikSya. (Digha Nikaya, 1, p. 157, of. Ibid., 
Jaliya Butta, pp. 169-100). In the Bamy litta N ikaya ( Vol. V, 
p. 224), we read that the Buddha dwelt at Uhositarama at 
Kosambl where Pujdola Bhatadvaja said to the Buddha that 
he had obtained saintship (arahatahip). Borne bhikkhus 
approached the Buddha and asked him the reason of his 
attaining arahatahip. The Buddha replied that he did 
obtain arahatahip by meditating on three senses which are 
^nt U niiri yAp aamadhi-indiiya and pa nuuin ya. In the same 
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Niii^ya {pp. 320*230) wc read that tke ButMha dweSt 
at Ohoattarauia at Koeamb! 'where he deU'vereid a sermon 
on sekha steamer) and an aoekha (non*leaniei). We read 
in the CulJavagga (Vinaya Teacts, pt. 11, p. 370 fell) that 
the Blessed One while dwelling at Ghesltamma was infoimcd 
ol the fault committed by Channa who was onwiUing to 
confess it. The Buddha convened a meeting of the 
Bhikkhu Samgha. In the Bhammapadatthakatha, we read 
that there Lived at Kosumbl a bousehoider's aun, Kosambi* 
v^I Tissathera who took oidinatLon from the Buddha. His 
supporter offered his son who woa seven years old to Tisea. 
The boy woe made samanera by Tissa and the samaijera 
attained arohatship, when the hair of his Lead was being 
out (Vol. II, pp. li!2-iS3). 

Atiaudu woe at GhosifSruma at Kosambi. Channa went 
to see him and requested him to give liim seme Instruc¬ 
tion. Ananda said, ^'He who understands thoroughly the 
origin of the world as it is, cannot cherish any wrong 
belief in nlhiliam and ho who understands thoroughly 
the cessation of the world as it Is, cannot chensh any 
wrong belief in etemalism.”' (tiamyutta Nikilya, pt. Ill, 
p. 133. ioU). 

Antmda delivered several sermons on twelve nidhaas, 
niivSua, etc. (Badiyutta Kikaya, Vol. Li, p. 110 iotl). He 
hud a talk with a householder named Ghoaita on the 
diSereuce ol dhatu. (Ssmyutta NikUya, Vol. IV. pp. 
113*114). 

it has been referred to in the iSaihyutta JSikaya (VoL V, 
pp, 76-77), that Bariputta and Upava^a lived at Ghosita* 
r&ma at Kosambi. Iboy had a discussion on the subject 
17 
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of the realisation of seven bojjhangne leading a person to 
happy living in the present e^dstence. 

The venerable Koaambian monks came to the Master 
at Jetavana and naked his pardon for not obeying hia 
admonitions* The teacher told them thus, **Monks» you 
are my own legitimate sons, bom of the worda of my 
mouth. Now it is not proper for sous to trample 
under foot admonitions ^ven them by their father. But 
you have not obeyed my admonitiona.” 8o saying the 
Master by way of esample related the story of Dighnvu and 
the king of Benares. (Buddhiat Parables, Burlingame, 
p. 28). The teachings of the Buddha and hia disciplea had 
a remarkable influonce on the minds of the Kosambi people. 
Some of the Kosambians entertained a great respect for 
the Buddha and the Buddhist faith and were converted to 
Buddhism; while others went so far as to enter Mis order 
and attain acahatahip. We may mention the name of Ga- 
vaocha the less who was reborn os a Brahmin at Kosambi 
and hearing the Exalted One preach, entered the Order, 
At that time the bhikkhus of Eosamhi had become 
quarrelsome. Gavaccha did not take part in the discussion 
on either side. Ue praised the Exalted One, developed 
insight and attained aiahautship. (Psalms of the Brethren, 
p. iO). 

At the time of the Buddha, fiamavat! theii was bom 
of a rich householder at Kosambi. She was the favourite 
friend of queen Samavatl, wife of king Udena. After 
the death of the queen, she was very much grieved and 
became a bhikkhuui. Her grief was so very bitter that she 
was uruUle to attain ariyamagga. Afterwards iistening 
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to tho instruction o£ Thera Ananda, she Iwcame free from 
sorrow by developing Insight, and became an arabat. {Therl- 
gatha commentary, P. T, 8., p. 44). 

There is another Snma then mentioned in the Tiicrl^thil 
commentary, which tells us that at the time of the 
Buddha, she was bom in a householder’s family at Kosambl. 
She was also a companion of Queen Samilvati. After the 
death o£ the queen, she became overwhehnctl with grief and 
could not attain ariyamagga though she exerted for twenty 
five years. Afterwards being iuetmeted by the Buddha, 
she developed insight and beiiamc arabat witli pn^sambhidS 
(analytical knowledge), (Therlgiitha commentary, P.T.S,, 
p. 45). After the passing away of the Master and when the ' 
First Great Coonoil was over, MabakaoeSyana lived near 
Kosambi in a forest-hermitage with twelve bMkkhus. At 
this time an officer of King Udena, who was in charge of 
coustruction of buildings, ilied. After liis death, bis son 
named Uttam was offered the same post wdtich he accepted- 
Once Uttara desired to repair the city and went to a forest 
with carpenters to cut down trees for timber. There be 
saw MahAkaccuyana and being pleased with idm, approach¬ 
ed him to listen to his teachings, ffe took shelter in throe 
refuges and invitefl MahUkaccSyana with the bhikkhua 
to his house. He made oEferinga to the tbera and the 
bhikkhuB and requested them to take food every day 
at his houEo, Ho also induced bis relatives to follow 
him in this act and built a mlram. But his mother 
who was stingy and a believer in false doctrines, cursed 
him by saying, "Let all these offerings which you are 
makin g to the ascetics against my wish, be turned into 
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blood in the next world." Slio, howovor, approved the 
act of offering a fan of peacock-feathers on the day of a 
great ceremony at the vihara. After death, the mother 
became a petf. In consequence of hex approval of the 
fan of peacock-feathers, in the petT-life her hair was blue, 
smooth, fine and long, and in consequence of her misdeeds, 
whenever she went down to drink the water of the Gauges, 
it was at once turned into hlocxl. She suffered for G5 years 
an<l Rnding at last a thera named Rankhi Revata seated 
on the bank of the Ganges at day time, she prayed to him 
for some drink and explained to him her past misdeeds and 
present wretched plight. Moved by pity, the Thera Revata 
offered drink to the Bhikkhu Samgha, fed them and gave 
them clothes for salvation of the peti and she was soon re¬ 
lieved of her distress. (Paramntthadlpanl on the Petavatthu, 
pp. 140-144, ef. also my work. The Buddhist Conception 
of Spirits, pp. 6S-691. 

Wlieti the VajjiaD monks carried out against Yasa 
the act of excommunication, Yasa rose np into the sky 
and descended at Rau^mbl (Kern, Indian Buddhism, 
p. 104). But the Mah^vatitsa tells us that the venerable 
Yasa b said to have fled from VaiMlI to Rosambi just before 
the assembly of the second Buddhist Coimcil {Tumour’s 
Mah&vanisa, p. 16). The venerable Yasa, the son of 
Kakapduka, came to Kosamb! and there he convened 
a meeting of the bhikkhus and delivered a discourse on the 
Dhamma, Vioaya, etc., {Vinaya Texts, pt. Ill, p. 394). 

Kosambi (KausSmbT) is said to have been founded by 
Ru&mba, son of Kaurava UparicaravaSu^. It b stated in 


^ VifDDpari^ Ath Aifilft, Ch. lU. 
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the Ramuya^a that BrahmS’a son Kti^ had four aona hy his 
^ rf" th Vidarbhi, one of whom, Kulamba 

luuniktion nf Urn utjr buUt the city of KauMmbT according to 
•nj itii c&iri; hingf. instruction of his father. ‘ Asvaghosa 

in hia Saundaranandakavya refers to the hermitage (airama) 
of Ku^mbn * where the city of Kau^Rrobi was built, 
fta history may be traced back to the time when the Fhrua 
(Kunis) removed thither after their capital Haatinapura 
had been destroyed by an inundation of the Canges.* We 
are told that it was a famous city in Mid-India, on 
the river Jumna wliich became the Pandu capital after 
HastinRpuia Iiad been swept away by the Ganges 
and which was noted as the shrine of the most sacred of 
all the statues of the Buddha.* Its fame began only with 
the reign of Cakm, the eighth in descent from Aijuna, the 
Fapd^va.* It is stated in the Purapas that the three sons 
of AdhiMniakTapa named Kirvakta, Ncmicakra, and Vivaksu 
lived in KaueRmbT after the destruction of HustiaRpura by 
an inundation of the Ganges.* 

We learn from the jRtaka* that Koeambi in the king¬ 
dom of Vataa was ntled over by a king named Kosambika. 
Once a robber oommitted robbery and being chased, Left the 
bundle near the door of an ascetic named Mapd^vya and 
escaped. When the owner of the property came there, be 


* SSnil Sviir^ 6-7. 

» 8aMnil«r»niw<i*-Kav7B, (My tmMliitlon. p. 9). 

* CauliflditE Hlatoiy o| tn^a. V«L I. p. CSS. 

* AnviCitl tndu li deneab^d by PtoluDy.HutMltill^ p. te. 

■ OunningbalD. Apoiont Ocognpby, p S9). 

* MAtiTapunoi^ Ob. SO. «t. VayupPlips tlld E^riti*. 

* JaUlM, (Oiwcll), VoL EV. pp^ 17-19, 
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tfiok the ascetic to be the robber and brought him before the 
king. The king ^nthout enquiry said, **0£f with him, impale 
him upon a stake/’ The stake of acaeia wood did not pierce 
the ascetic’s body, so a ninib stake was brought but this too 
did not pierce him. When the king found him innocent, 
he ordored the stake to be drawn out. But despite all 
efforts the stake did not come out. Then at Mandav3''a’s 
suggestion, the stake was cut off with the skin. Tlience- 
fom'aid he was called \Lvndavya with the Peg. The king 
saluted the ascetic and asked his pan! on and sottlerl him in 
his park. The alxive account illustrates the use of stakes 
for the punishment of cnminals. Capital punishment not 
by hanging but by lifting a criminal on a stake, was inflicted 
by the king on a culprit for a light offence. 

In the Skanditpuraiiui (Ch. 5. Brahmaklian^Ja) wc read 
that King Satanika ruled over Koaambi. He belonged to 
the family of Arjuna. He was powerful aud intelligent, 
and was loved by his subjects. He was killed in a war 
between the devaa and asiiras. On his death >Sahasii|uika 
ascended the throne of Kau^amhi, He manicrl Mi'g^v’ati, 
granddaughter of Krtavarma, king of Ayodhya. This 
M^gSivati, it is said, was throivn from the sky by a bird while 
she was pregnant. The great sage Jamodagni took her and 
brought her up in his hermitage, and she hod a son named 
Udayana who married a nAga girl and, as a result of the 
union, he obtained Tambulimala and tlie Vmlt Ghosavatl, 
A son was bom to them. King 8ahaaranika after seeing 
a bangle with hia own name inscribed on it, ^veu to a hunter 
by Udayana, came to the hermitage of Jamadagni in couree 
of his quest. He was much delighted to sec hia wife, sou 
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and gtandson and afterwards came Iiack to his realm \vith 
them. Ho after seeing his son, Udayana, ascend the throne 
of Kan^mbi, wont to the ccleatlal abode in conseqtiouce 
o£ his having taken a bath in Cakratirtha, (cf. Svapnavu- 
savadattS by Bha^). 

Buddhaghosa in hia Dhammapadatthakatha (Vql. I, 
pt. 11.) also records a legend which has soma points o£ agree¬ 
ment with the above Pauranic story. Thus ho narratea 
that there lived at Kosambi a king named Parantapa, 
One day he sat imder the sun with his pregnant wife who 
was covered with a red blanket, .4t that time a bird named 
Hatthilinga taking her to be a lump of Sosh, came to her 
and took her away with its claws. These birds had the 
strength of five elephants. The queen thought that before 
it would eat her, she would cry out and it would leave her. 
It was in the habit of looking back on the track. The queen 
cried and the birtl left her. At that time ram poured heavily 
and continued throughout the night. Early in the morning 
when the film rose, a sen was bom to her. A hemut came 
to the spot vrhere the son was bom and saw the queen on the 
Nigrodba tree which was not far {rom his hermitage. Wlien 
the queen introduced herself as a Ki^triyapI, the hermit 
brought down the baby from the tree. The queen came to 
the hermitage of the aage who aecompanied her with her 
infant son. The queen sncceeded in tempting him to take 
her as his spouse and they lived as biiabond and wife. One 
day the lionnit looked at the stare and saw the star of Paran- 
tepa disfigured, He informed her of the death of Parantapa 
of KosambL The queen cried and told him, ‘Hie is my hus¬ 
band, I am his queen. If my scui had lived there, he would 
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have become the king."' The bermit aesmed her that be 
would help bor eon to win the kiiigdom. Hei' aou evoutuaUy 
became king and was known as Udayana. The new king 
marded iiamavatl, a daughter oi the treasurer of KosumbL 
Buddhaghosa also records the account of the elopement 
o£ Vasavadatta with Udayaua, as we find it in the Svapua- 
vSsuvadattil by Bba^. Udayana had another wife nafiied 
MSgandiyg, the daughter of a Brahmin in the kingdom 
oi the Kurus. (Udena Vatthu, p. 161 foil). 

The story oi Udayana of Kosambi, occurs in the Megha- 
data and in the Katbh-sarit-sSgara of Somadeva. Kosambi, 
the capital of Vatearalu, is the scene of the beautiful drama, 
the Katnavali, composed in the reign of King Harshadeva. 
In the Lalitavistara, Udayana V^atsa, son of SatSnika, 
king of KausiLmbi, is said to have been bom on the same day 
as the Buddha (Faucaux, Tr of the Tibetan vemion of the 
Lalitavistara). Udayana Vatsa ia also known to the Tibe¬ 
tans as the king of Kau^mbi. In the BatnSyali be is 
called Vatsarajji or king of the Vatsas, and his capital, 
Vatsapattana, which is another name for Kauhumbi, his 
queen, V&savadattS, and his minister, YaugandhaiSyapa, 
Udayana married Sdgatika, daughter of a king of Ceylon, 
who, being ship-wrecked, was brought to the palace of the 
Vatsar&jti and was kept ooucealed by the Queen VSsava- 
dattu knowing fully well the king’s intenttou to love aud 
many her. In the 8vapnavasavadatta and Pratijujl Yaugan- 
dharayapa, we read that Vatsargjji Udayana had two wives 
named V&savadattu and PadmhvatL 

lludfUiist tradition has preserved a long story of the 
adventures of Udena and three oi his wives. We have it in 
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two recensions, a PSli one, the Udenavatthu, and a Sanskrit 
one, the MSkandika-avadfina. It is quite a good story but 
how far each episode may be founded on fact is another 
question. (Cambridge History of India, VoL !. p. IST). 

it is stated in the Svapna-Vfiaavadattil that Ampi, an 
upstart, ousted Udayana and usurped the throne of Vatsa. 
(Translation by Dr. Sukthankar, p. 64), Vatsa was finally 
absorbed into the hlagadhan empire. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
says that Sidunilga made himself master not only of 
hfagadba but aso of Avanti and KE^I-KoAala. This seems 
to be correct; and to this we may add that he probably 
annexed the Vatsa kingdom to his empire. (Carmichasl 
Lectures, 1918, p. 81). The Magadhan empire gradually 
extended and swallowed not only the Kfisi-KoSala country 
of the Ik^akus but also the Avanti territory of the Pradyotas 
and the Kau&mbi kingdom of the Vatsas (Car^chiel 
Lectures. 1918 p. 84). We may infer from the inscriptions 
at PabhosS that in the second century B. C., Vataa 
(Kau^ambl) and PaficAla (Ahicchatra) were goverued by 
branches of the same royal family and that both kingdoms 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the SuAgas (Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. I., pp- 625-526). Dhanabhuti, a Sunga 
feudatory, is called VScchiputa, son of a princess of Vatsa 
(Eau§SihbI) (Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. p. 533), 
This shows that the family of Dhanabhuti and the Vatsas 
were inter^related through matrimony. 

The Bhagga state was a dependency of the Vatsa king¬ 
dom ; for we learn from the preface to the 
jututiani wits Um» HhonasSkha Jitaka, No, 353, that prince 
**^*®“' Bodhi, the son of Udayana, king of the 
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Vataaa, dwelt on tho Suiiisum£ragiii and bnilt & pakce 
called Eokanada. The HahAbhSrata and the Harivaiuia 
alao testify to the close connection between the Vatsas and 
tiie Bbargaa (Bhaggas) (H. G. Ray Chandhuri, Political 
History, p« 98). 


CHAPTER VH 


THE AVAKTIS 


The Avantifl os a ruling K^atriya trihe of ancient India 

Th* Arttiito in tti« do not emoiige into importance m the 
Gnat Ej>ie. Vedic times. Their name is not found in 

the Vedic literature ; but in the Great Epic, they are found 
to bo one of the most powerful of the K^atriya clans. Their 
dual monarchs, Viuda and Anuvinda, each led an 
of troops to Duryodhana^s army and thus the Avantis mado 
up one-fifth of the entire Euru host (V. 19.24)^. The 
two monarchs are also designated as mahSrathas, the 
highest title given to an epic wamor (VIH. 5. 99).* In 
the gradation of the great waniors assembled in the field 
of Kuruk^tia, Bhisma thus expressea his opinion about 
the fighting quality of the two Avanti princes :—^"In my 
opinion, Vinda and Amivinda, the princes of Avanti, 
accomplished in battle and of firm strength and proweaa, 
are two of the best rathas or chariot-warriors. The two, 
the best among men, will destroy the army of the enemy 
with maces, bearded darts, swords and long spears hurled 
from their hands. Desirous of war they wiU work havoo 
in battle like Yama, the god of death himself and like two 
elephants sporting in the midst of a lierd/ (V* 106,5753, 
Cal. Ed.) The two Avanti sovereigns are many times in. 
the course of the description of the great war, spoken of as 


ttT»bhij4Uo 8nyodli»n*ih, V. la 

• VlodiaUTliwltTiTatJtyaa RliflpQiima lUd., ?1IL a. IHf. 
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mflhsrathaa. Thus iu the Bhi?ma patva, they are spoken of 
as the two mahSrathaa of Avanti—Avantyau ca MahUrathau 
(VI. 99. 4504 and VI. 114, 5293, 5309). In other passages 
of the same parva, they are spoken of as wielding powerful 
bows—Avantyan tu Mahe^vitsau (VI. &3. 3650, VI. 94,4105), 
The Avantl sovereigns are spoken of side by side with Jaya- 
dratha very often in the course of the account of the great 
war (V. 55. 2206; V. 62. 2426; VI. lo. 6022; IX. 2. 72). 
The two Avanti prinoos figure very prominently in the conrae 
of the whole war and many are the glorious and heroic deeds 
that they arc credited with. They rendered great and use¬ 
ful service to the Kaurava cause both by their individual 
prowess and generslahip as well as by the numerous army 
consisting of forces of all description that they led to battle. 
Thus the two princea Vinda and Anuvinda of Avanti support¬ 
ed Bhl^ma with great valour in the initial stages of the war 
(VI, 16. 622 ; II, 17, 673 etc.). They were directed to lead 
an attack against the mighty Arjuna himself (VI. 59, 2584). 
The two sovereigns of Avanti fought bravely the mighty 
Irivat begotten by Arjuna on the daughter of the king of the 
N5ga.s (VI. SI. 3557 ; VI. S3. 305(>-366O). They attacked 
Dhrs^'idyumna the generalissimo of the Pan<Java3 (VI. 86. 
3823). With their troops they surroimded Arjuna (VI, i02. 
4666) and fought Bhlmasena (VI. 113. 5240). After Dropa 
had taken the command of the Kaurava army, we find 
Vinda and Anuvinda, the two Avanti sovereigns, fighting 
the best of the warriors on the PApd&va side like C^kitSna, 
Virata etc. (VII. 14, 542 ; 25. 1083; 32. 1410). Thus they 
fought bravely in the field until they laid down their lives 
at the hands of Arjuna according to one account (VII. 99. 
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3691) 01 at the hands of Bhuna accoiding to another {XL 
22. 617), We hear of the mighty hosts of the Avantis— 
Sainyaib Avanty&n&m^m the Ear^apaira and elsewhere 
(VIL 113. 4408; VIII. 8. 236). 

wThe Matsys{>urS9a ^Cb. 48) traces _the_ pn^ of the 

Avantis to the Haihaya dynasty of which 

AtmM ID t>b« NtiQU. _ . . . _ i. 1 • 

KSrttavirylr] ana was the moat glonous 
ndor, and adds that Avanti was the name borne by one of 
the sons of this powerful monarch. The Lihga Porfipa 
(Ch, 68) also states that out of the hundred bods of 
Karttaviryarjnna. five, namely Sura, Surasena, Df?ta, 
Kfsna and Yayndhvaja, ruled Avanti and acquired great 
renown/ The Vi^nu-DhannottaTa Mahipurlna (Chap. IX) 
and the PadmapurSna (Swarga Ehap^, Chap. III.) apeak 
of Avanti as one of the raahilianapadas or chief provinces 
of ancient India. *^ilie Skandapurliaa has a whole section, 
the Avantya khai^ds> dealing with the sacred sites and places 
of pilgrimage in the country of the Avantis.'^ It states 
(chap. 43) that the great god. MahBdeva,' after he had 
established his great renown in^e world by* destroying the 
great demon called Tripura, visited Avantipura, the capital 
city of the Avantis, which, in honour of the great victory 
obtained by the god, came to be known as Uijayini. This 


Pur&iaa in the section on AyodhyS m4h4tmya (chap. I) 
relates that saints of Uj]'ayini, the Avanti capital, came 
to Kumk^tra with their disciples to attend the sacrifice 
of R&ma. The Purilpas also speak of the marital relations 
between the royal family of the Avantis and the ruling 
dynasty of the Yadus. Thus the Vi?nu Purftpa (IV. 12) 
and A ^i Pudlpa (Ch. 276) state that a Yadu princess 
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called R'jySdiiideTn, was maiticd to the king of Avanti. 
She wag one of the five sisteis of the Yadu monarchj 
Vasudeva, the son of Siira, who came of the dynasty of 
BhajamUna, the son of Andbaka. The Vi $90 PuiitLa adds 
(IV, 14) that Esjjadhidevi bore two sona, the Avantyas, 
Yinda and Upa^dnda. These two children borne by the 
Yadu princess to the Avanti king, are most probably to be 
indentified with the heroic Avanti princes Vinda and 
Anuvinda whose mighty deeds on the field of Kumk^tra 
are recounted in the MahAbh&rata, 

The grammarian FSifini refers to Avanti in one of 


Avanti in pioini'a ^ sfltros—‘StriySih-Avaiiti-Kunti-Kuru- 
eotrAi, bhya&iha’ (IV, 1. 170)—^that is, in denot¬ 

ing a feminine name, the affix signifying the king thereof 
b elided after the words, Avanti, Kuntt and Kuni. Thus 
Avanti, according to Pai^tii, signified a daughter of the 
king of Avanti, 

In the Vanaparva of the MahabhArata, the sage 
L«hUod Dhaumya in cnumeratnig the places of 

pilgrifiSa^^lin^t ^ India, re fe^to the 
country of the Avantis—^Vantisu Fratlch yam vai (III, 89, 
8354)—and he speaB" 6 f ffi^ sacred N^rmadS^' as Ijeing 
situated therein*^At the beginning of the Vi^taparva, 
Arjnna in describing the countries mentions Avanti along 
with other kingdoms in Western India namely Sut^^a 
and Kunti—Kuntirlstiaih suvbtumm SurA^^rSvantaya- 
stathS (IV. 1 . IS). The geographical connection between 
the Avantb and the Kuntis is also shown in the descrip¬ 
tion of Bharatavar?a in the Bblfmaparva—Kuntayo’ 
vantayaicha (VI, 9. 350). A path leading to the city of 
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Avanti is also referred to in Nalopakliy5na of the Vatiaparva 
(in. Of. 2317). Mrs. Rhys Davids notes that Avanti lay 
north of the Vindhya mountains, north-west of Bombay. 
It was one of tho four . chief monarchies in India when 
Buddhism arose, and was later absorbed into the Moriyan 
Empire. (Realms of the Brethren, p. 107. note i) 

Profeasor Rliys Davids observes, “The country (Avanti), ■ 
much of which is rich land, had been colonised or conquered i 
by Aryan tribes who came down the Indus valley and turned i 
west from the Gulf of Kutch. It was called Avanti at least , 
as late as the second century A. D. (See Budradfiman’s Ins¬ 
cription at Junagad) but from the seventh or eighth century^ 
onwards, it was called Millava (Buddhist India, p. 28). 

Uijayini on the Sipra, a tributeiy of tho Canna^^vatl 
m™. tb, (Chamhal), is the modem U]>b in 

‘ the capital 


of Avimti or W, Jialava and the residence of the viceroy 
of the western provinces hoth uiiilet the Mauryfli and Gupta | 
empires (ilapson^s Ancient Indict p, 175). | 

In the Dipavam^a we road that TJjjeni was built by 
Accutag^m!^ (Dipavarasa^ Oldenbergp p. 57. Text). Watters 
points out about the Avanti capitalp UJayaojii mentioned 
by Yuan Chwan^thaOt "uT'^neraTIy anpposecT to bo tho 
well-known t ^ain or Ujjen. In some tb^ canonical \] 
scriptures, Ujam is to tlie west of Kano] which Hea between I s 
Ujain and Benar es (O n Ynan Chwangj. Vol. lip pp» 250-251)* !j 
The Chines pilgdm thus describes UjJayinij which 


Dticription. 


name he gives to J^he whole coui^iy sur¬ 
rounding the capital:—"Ujjsinl is almut 
6000 li in circuit; the capital is some 3011 round. The 
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produce and mannera of the people aie like those of the 
country of SurSatn^. The population is dense and the 
establishments wealthy^ There are several tens of 
convents, but they aro mostly in ruins ; some three or five 
are preserved. There are some 300 priests; they study the 
doctrines both of the Great and the Little Vehicle, Thera 
are several tens of deva temples, occupied by sectaries of 
various hmds. The king belongs to the Brfihman caste. 
He is well-versed In heretical books, and believes not in the 
true law. Not far from the city is a stOpa ; this is the place 
where Asoka -rSj a made the hell (of punishment). ” (Buddh¬ 
ist Records of the Western World, Vol. II, p. 270). 1 

Owing to its position Avanti became a great commercial 
centre. Here met the three routes, from 


Ii3iporUn(w+ 


the western coast with its sea-ports, Sur- i 
pfiraka (Sopira) and Bhrigukaccha (Broach), from the Deccan, 
and from SravastI in Eoiala (Oudh). It was also a great 
centre of science and literature. The Hindu astronomers 
reckoned their first meridian of longitude from Ujjayini, 
and the dramas of ElslidSaa were performed on the ocoasioit 
of the Spring Festival before its viceregal court, o. 400 A, D. 
(Rapson's Ancient India, p. 17&). 

An interesting notice of Ujjain is to be found in the 
Periplus of the ErythriKan sea where we read (sec 48), "East¬ 
ward from Barygasa is a city called Or^ne, formerly the 
capital where the king resided. From this place is brought 
down to Barygaza every commodity for local consumption 
or ercport to other parts of India, onyx-stones, porcelain, 
fine muslins, mallow-tinted cottons and the ordinary Huds 
in great quantities. It imports from the upper country 
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throwj?h Proklais for tranHport to the coast, spikenard, kostofl 
and bdellium.” From this wo see that about a century and 
a half after Vikramaditya'e eta, Ujjain was still a flouriahing * 
city, though it ha 4 l lost something of its former importance 
and dignity from Ijoing no longer the residence of the sove¬ 
reign. The ancient city no longer exists but its mins can 
bo traced at a dlsttmce of a mile from its modem successor. 
(McCrindle, Ancient India aa described by Ptolemy, p. 1S6). 

It was one of the seven sacred cities of the Hindus and the 
fiist meridian of their astronomers. (McCnndle, Ancient 
India as described by Ptolemy, p, 154). 

Avantl was one of the most flourishing kingdoms 

Av*nti in Boddhi^t ^ mentioned os one of 

litismtuTv, Hixteen mubajanapadas of the 

Jambuiivlpa in the Angiittara Nikilya wbic!i tells ua that 
the country bad abundantai of food and the seven gems 
and tJm |>coplc were wealthy and prosporons (Anguttara 
Nikaya.VoL IV, pp. 252, 26®, 261). Sir Charles Eliot 
remarks about the Pali Inngnaga In which the canonical 
works of the lliiiaySna school have been preserved to the 
present day that*^I>eing a Uterary rather than a popular 
langaagOii Pali was probably a mixed form of speech and it 
has been conjectured that it wa'i elaborated in A vanti or in 
GSndhRm/* (Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhismj Vol* I* 

p. 282). 

Avanti became from the first an important centre of the 
new doctrine w© now call Buddhism (in India it was not 
so called till centuries later*)* Several of the most earnest 
and jealous adhorents of the Dhamma were cither bom or 
resided there* Abhaya Kumara is mentioned (Theca^thS 
19 
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Commy, 39 ), bo ftUo InidBal (TherigiLtM Com my, 261-4), 
Isidatta {TheiagathS 120), Dhammapala (Themgat^i, 204), 
So^ Kutika^oa (Vinaya Texts, U. 32; TherogatM 369; 
Udana V, 6} and apecially MaliS-Kaccona (SaAyutta NikSya, 
VoL Ilh p. 9 ; IV. U7 ; Anguttsca NikSya, VoL I, p, 23; 
V. 46; 51a}jhiina NikSya, Vol. Ill, 194, 2p3), [Cambridga 
History of India, Vol. 1. p. 18C]. 

Kaocayana the Great was bom at Ujjenj in the family 
of the chaplain of King Caaijapajjotfl. He learned the 
three Vedas and on hia father's death,, succeeded him 
to the chaplainship of , the king. One daiy the king heard 
of the advent of the Buddha and asked him to bring the 
Master the^. He went to the Master with a partj’ of 
seven. The Master taught him the Norm with such effect 
that at the end of the lesson, he with his seven attendants, 
was established in arahontsbip witli thorough grasp . of 
letter and meaning. Thus accomplished he invited, the 
hfoster on behalf of the Mng, saying,. “Lord, the King 
Pajjota desires to worship at your feet and hear the 
Nomi.” The Master told them to satisfy the king by 
tkeir mission. Thus bidden they came back to the king, 
aatiefied his desire and estabhshed him in the faith. 
(Psalms of the Brethren, pp. 238-239). This shows that 
the Great EaccAyana was himself a native of Avanti, 
and after he was firmly established m the doctrine, he 
work(Hl with zeal for the diflusion of the new faith 
amongst his countrymen. The great success, of the 
missionary activity of KaccAyana in His native province is 
ahso partially explained by the fact of his initial success in 
converting the r^er of the country, Capdo Pajjota. 
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The Anguttaia Nikfiya says about Mahi KaccSyana, 
one of the moat highly revered of the immediate diaciples 
of the Buddha, that while he waa dwelling at Avontij an 
upAsika named Kfili wefit to Mm and ashed Mm to explain 
in detail meaning of a BtanM mainly dealing witli haaipaa 
find he did so to her entire gatisfaction. (Atiguttara Nihfiya, 
Vol. V, pp. 40-47). Other important opieodea that took 
place during the sojoum of the great holy thcra in Avanli 
are alao related in the PSli acriptarea- We read in the Sathy* 
utta Nikaya that when Maha KaceSyana was dwellingin the 
kingdom of Avanti, a houaeholder named Hfiliddikani went 
to Mm and requested him to explain in detail a stanza dealing 
with the question of riipadhStu, vedanadMtu, sanMdhfitu, 
satiikh&ra and vififiSnadhatus and he fully exphUned these 
dhatna to this lay enquirer. (Samyutta Nihaya, Vol- 111 ► 
p, 0 foil). Again we read in the same Niklya that when 
Mah3 Kaccayana was dwelling in the kingdom of Avaoti, 
the same devout and inquisitive householder again approach¬ 
ed him for the elucidation of knotty points of the Buddhist 
doctrine as to how’ on account of different kinds of dhutu, 
arise different kinds of pbassa, and on account of different 
Wads of phassa, arise different kinds of vedanS and the sage 
made all these matters clear to Mm. (Samyutta Ktkiya, 
Vol. IV. pp. 115-lie). 

'fhe Dhammapada commentary gives us further details 
regarding the life of the Them JlahS Kaccayana- We are 
told that when he was dwelling at Avanti, the Buddha was 
readiug at the palace of the renowned upaaika of Stvatthi, 
Visakha iliguramSta; nevittheleas, though separated by 
such a long distance from the Master, yet whenever any 
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sermon was delivered by the latter on Dhanwna, MahS 
Kacc&yana used to be present. Therefore the bhikkhos 
used to keep a seat for him. (Dhammapada Commentary, 
Vol. II, pp. 176-177). We read also in the same com¬ 
mentary tiiat when Maha Kacdiyana was hving at the 
city of Kurarughara in Avanti, an upasaka named 
Sono Khtikanno was pleased with him after listening to liis 
religious sermon. The up5saka requested him to give him 
ordination which waa ^ven to him. (Ibid., VoL IV, p. 101, 
cf. also the Vinaya Texts, S. B. E. pfc. 11, p. 32 foil). When 
the hist Great Council of the disciples of the Buddha was 
held after his parinibbapa, to compile tho teachings of the 
Master, Yasa sent messengers to the bhikkhus of Avauti 
inviting them to come and settle what is Dhanuna, Vinaya, 
and what is not, and to help the spread of Dhanmia and 
Vinaya. (Vmaya Texts, pt. Ill, p. 394; of. Geiger. 
MahSvamaa, tr. p. 21). This evidently shows that the 
followers of the new* faith in the western province of 
Avanti must have been very numerous and induentjal at 
the same time, showing tliat under the energetic nnniatTation 
of the Ttiera Mi^h& KaceSyana. the new doctrine of peace 
and emancipation had spread far and wide over the 
province. 

The Thera Isidatta wa.s one of the converts of MahA- 
Kacdtyana. Isidatta was boro in the kingdom of Avanti 
at Vem^ma as the son of a guide to caravans of which there 
were many in Avanti because, os we have seen, it lay on the 
great trade'toute between the coastal ports and tho inland 
marts, isidatta won the friendship of Citta, a house-father 
at Uacchik&sap<;)a. (Psalms of the Brethern, p. 107). 
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In the Amb&taka forest, gahapati CStta had a dlficiisaion 
with the bhikkhus who were assembled, on sakkayaditthi 
(Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. IV, pp. 

lie wrote to Isidatta on the excellence of the Euddha 
and sent him a copy of the system This so moved him that 
he sought ordination under the them KacoSna (KactAyana) 
the Great. In due course he acquired sixfold abhinnfi. 
(Psalms of the Brethren, p. 107). 

DhammapaU, a Brahmin’s son, of the country of 
Avanti was also one of the early converts to the new faith. 
When he was returning from TakkasilH, the great univeratty, 
on the north-westem frontiers, after inisbing his education, 
he saw on his way, a certain them in a single cell and 
hearing from him the Norm, he boliovod, left the world and 
acquired sixfold abhinnS. (Psalms of the Brethren, p. 14D). 
So^~Kutikap^ was rehom in Avanti in' the family of a 
very wealthy councillor. His family was very wealtliy, so 
much 80, that this young scion of an Avanti noble family, 
used to wear ear-jewellery W'orth a crore, so he was called 
Koti or Kuti-kapna (Crore-ears). When ho grow old, he 
became a landowrter. Being disturbed by worldly affairs, he 
entered the order through the ministration of the venerable 
Kacefina tlie Great, who lived near lik house. He went tt> 
8!lvutthl and passed the night in the Master’s abode. The 
foUowiog morning he was wited to recite and was liighly 
praised for the sixteen attbakas. He then developed iniiight 
and won arahatship. (Psalms of the Brethren, pp. 292-293). 

In the time of the previous Buddhas, a theri named 
AbhayamiLta performed meritorious deeds and at the time of 
Tissa Buddha, she offered a spoonful of rice to the Buddha 
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with great delight. In consequence of this mcritorioua deed, 
she enjoyed happiness in devaloka for n long time and at 
last was reborn in Ujjenf as a courtesan namctl Padumavatl. 
King Bimhisara of Magadha went to her and spent one night 
with her. Through the king of Magadha, a son was bom to 
her, who was named Abhaya, This boy was sent to the king 
when he was seven years old. (Thejfgatha Commentary, p. 
39). At Ujjom there was a therl named IsidAsi. She was 
a daughter of a set^i of Ujjeal, Her parents married her 
to a sel^i's son. She stayed with her husband for a month 
and then she was driven away by her husband. Being 
disgusterl with worldly life, the setthi’s daughter became a 
bhikkhuni under a therl named. Jinadattil. She afterwards 
became a theri and acquired saintsliip. (TherigSthS Com¬ 
mentary, pp. 200-261). 

A ganflhabba of Ujjeni namefl Miistla went to another 
gandhabba, Guttila, at Benares to learn music but the 
Benares mustcian refused to teach MOsila of Ujjain, knowing 
after eyftniming the marks of hla body that he would bo 
very rougli and ungrateful. Musila began to serve Outtila's 
parents who being pleased with Musila, requested their son 
to teach Iiim niuaic. Guttila being thus ashed by his pawnta, 
taught him the art and Mflaila mastered it very soon as he 
was very diligent and intelligent. He attempted to become 
more famous than his teacher at Benares. He showed his 
mastery over the art of music to the king of Beuarea. 
The king asked Masila to accept service under him 4jn half 
the salary his teacher was receiving but be refused saying 
that he was in no way inferior to his teacher so far as the 
art of mude was toneemed. He challenged hi,d teacher 
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with the nssttit that ho was ot lost defeated and driven out 
by tho king. (VirnSnavattlin Commentaiy, p. 137 foil). 

The great prqpounder of the Jain a faith, Mahavira, 
is also aaid to ha ve performed some of his 
penanees in tho country of Avnnti. Uj- 
jayini (Ujjain) waa visited by Mahavica wlio did penance 
in a cemetery there when Rudra and his wife in vain tried to 
interrupt him; it was only after overcoming this temptation 
and agftin entering on his forest-life of tneditation that ac¬ 
cording to the Digarabara beUef, he obtained mnnahparyaya 
j flan a (S. Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, p. 33). 

It was here that the temple of Maliakflla was built wbich 
is now one of the twelve most famous 
Siirtffli-ths gfliva temples in India. (Ibid, p. 7fi). 

One of the sacred places of the Lingayat sect is situated 
in Avanti, at Ujjcni. The LiAgflyat itinerent ascetics 
wander over India frequenting espacially tho five aiihhSsanas 
or Liiigayat sees (Kadtir, Hjjeni, Benares, Sr^ilaih and 
K^arnath in the Himalayas) [Eliot, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, Vol, IT, p. 227]. 

We have already referred to King Ca^da Pajjota or Pra- 
dyota who was a contemporary of the 
PoiiticBi hwirnT, Buddha and under whom the now faith 

became the state religion of Avanti. The Pradyotas were 
kings of Avanti (W. flffllwfl) and thoir capital was Ujjain, 
Capda Pajjofca himself, like BimbiBara and AjSto&itru, the 
fifth and si^ in the list of the Sisunfigas, and like tho Puru 
Udayana (Udena) of Vataa, (Vamlia) and the Ikshvflku 
Prasenajit of Kolala, was contemporary with tho Buddha 
(Cambridge History of India, Vol, t. pp. 310-311). There is 
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a Tefcrenoe to King Ca^l^a Pajjota in the Chinese Buddhist 
legends collected by Beal. When discussing the suitable place 
for the advent of the Bodhisnttva, the Golden Mass said, 
“In the &tavantl country, the city called Ujjayani, the king 
called bright lamp (Pradyota), hia son called Punpa, the 
king^a personal strength was very great.’' PrabhSpala replied, 
“All this may be so, but the king of that country is 
governed or restrained by no fixed law and believes not 
in the certain result of actions, good or bad, in a future 
state.” (The Bomautic Legend of ^kya Buddha by S, 
Beal, p. 29). In Buddha’s time, the king of MadhurB was 
styled Avantiputta, showing that on his mother’s side, he 
was connected ^vith the royal family of Ujjain. (Canmchsel 
Lectures, 1918, p. 53). 

Ujjayin! al&o played an important part in the political 
history of India. Under the Pradyotas, it had been raised 
to a very high position and its power and prowess were feared 
even by the great emporore of Magadha. AjBtasattu fortified 
his capital Bajagalia in expectation of an attack about to 
be made by King Pajjota of Ujjeni. 

The commentary on verses 21-23 of the Dhammapada, 
gives a romantic story of the manner in w'hich a matrimonial 
aUiance was established between tJie royal families of Kau- 
sBmbi and Avanti. One day King Pa)jota asked his courtiers 
whether then was any king more glorious than himself. 
The courtiers told the king that King Udena of Kosambi 
surpassed him. King Pajjota got angry and determined to 
attack him. He got an elephant made of wood and concealed 
in it sixty warriors. Knowing that King Udena had a 
great liking for fine elephants, be had informed Udena by 
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apica that o matchlesa and glorioua elephant was to bo found 
in tlic frontier forest. Udona came to the fore at and, in tiio 
ptirauit of the prize, became separated from his retinue and 
waa taken prisoner. While a captive, he fell in love with 
Vasaladatta, daughter of King Pajjota. One day when 
King Pajjota was away on a pleaiiure jaunt, Udena put 
VasuladattS on an elephant and taking also money and 
gold-dust in bags of leather, ho set forth. On his return King 
Pajjota was informed of the elopametit of his daughter. 
He then sent a force in rapid puranit. Udena emptied the 
bog of coins. The pursuers ware engaged in gathering them up. 
When the pursuers again gained on them, Udena empticpd 
the bags full of gold-dust. The pursuers were delayed again. 
King Udena reached hia own territory in safety and was 
received by his own troops. The pursuers went back, 
Udena and VasuladattS entered the city in triumph and 
with due grandeur and fitting ceremonies, Vosulmlatti was 
anointed his queen. (Buddhist India, pp. 4-lb The same 
story is related in another form by in his drama of 

Svapna-VSsavadatth. 

In the fourth century B. C., Ujjeni had become subject 
to Mogadha. Aaoka, grandson of Chandragupta, was 
stationed at Ujjain as viceroy of the Avanti country. 
(Smith, A^ka. p. 236). Aaoka’s eon, Mohinda, was bom 
when hia father was a viceroy under hia faUier BindueHra 
in TJjjeni or Ujjain in Avanti (Copleaton, Buddhism, p. iSlj- 
Anoka’s grandson, Samprati, ruled in Ujjain and figured m 
Jaina Icpnda. SuhasUn was one of the leading membem of 
the Jaina community under Mahagiri, In a previous birth 
Samprati was a beggar and had aeen Suhaatm's disciples 
20 
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carrying aweats. This is the Svetambata veraioti (Sinclftir 
Stevenson, Heart oI Jainism, p. 74), VikTamSditya, the 
celebrated king of Ujjain, cxpelLcd the Scythians and 
thereafter established bin power over the greater part of 
India. He restored the Hindu monarchy to its ancient 
splendour. (McCrindte, Ancient India, pp. 154-156). 

In later times some of the ruling families of Avanti 
made mark in Indian history as we shall point out from the 
late Dr, V. A. Smith’s Early HLstory of India. DharmapiUa 
^ of thr* Psla dynasty dethroned IndrSyudha and installed iu 
hb stead Cakrayudha with the assent of the neighbouring 
northern powers the Avaatia, the Bhejas, the Yavanas 
(Smith, Early Hbtory of India, p. 398). 

The Paramara dynasty of Malwa, anciently known as 
Avanti, is specially memorable by reason of its association 
with many eminent names in the history of later Sanskrit 
literature. The dynasty was founded by a chief named 
Upendra or Krishnar&ja, early in the ninth century. Upendta 
appears to have come from Candravati and AchaJgaih near 
Mount Abu where his clan had l>een settled for a long time. 
The seventh lAja named Munja who was famous for his 
learning and eloquence, was not only a patron of poets but 
himself a poet of no small reputation. Mimja’s nephew, the 
famous Bhoja, ascended the throne of DhSra which wsa in 
those daj's the capital of Malwa about 101S A.D., and 
reigned gloriously for more than 40 yearn (Early History of 
India, p, 305). About A.D. 1060 thU accomplished prince 
succumbed to an attack by the confederate kings of Gujarat 
and Chedi and the glory of his house departed. His 
dynasty lasted as a purely local power until the begi nning 
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of the 13th oentttiy when it was anpEraedod by chiefs o! the 
TomAm clan* who wore followed in their turn by Chauhon 
rftjfia from whom the crown passed to Muhammadan kings 
in 1401. (Ibid., p. 396). 

In the coidfl of ErSn, capital of the ancient East Malwa 
kingdom in the Saugoi district. Central 
Provinces, we have an illustration, as Eap- 
Hon says, "of the development of the punch-marked system 
into the die system.” These coins are rectangular copper 
pieces, and the device on each consists of a collectian of 
symbols like those which appear on the "punch-marked” 
coins, but struck from a single die. They are specially 
interesting in that they represent the highest point of per¬ 
fection reached by purely Indian money. Some of thcM 
in common ■with a class of round coins found at Uj jain {Avanti) 
display a spocial symbol, the "cross and balls, known from 
its almost universal occurrence on the coins of ancient Malw'a 
as the Ujjain symbol. {Brown, Coins of In^, p. 20). 
Square copper Moghxxl coins were atmek at tJijain up to the 
time of Shah Jahan I. (Ibid., p, 87). 

There is generally one distinguishing mark of the coins 
current in Uijain; but on some of the rare coins the word 
‘Ujeniya’ is incused in Brahml character of the second 
century B.C. Generally on one aide is a man with a symbol 
of the Sun and on the other is soon the sign of Ujjain. On 
some coins, is seen on one side, a bull within a fence, or 
Bodhi-tice or Someru hill or tho figure of the Goddess of 
Fortune. Some coins of Ujjain are quadrangular while 
others are round. (R. D. Banerjee, PrScIna MudrS, p. 108). 


CHAPTEB VIII 


THE OSINAXAS 

Tho USmaraa were a Ksatnya tribe of the Madhyade^ 
(Mid-India). Tliey were a petty tribe 
to the north of the Kara countiy. (Cam¬ 
bridge Hiatory of India, Vol. I, p. S4). In the Vinaya Pitaka, 
their hill ia mentioned in connection with the apecifica- 
tion of the boundaiy of the middle country by the Buddha. 

-/‘To the oast was the town, Kajafigala and beyond it Mahi- 
sOlS.. To the south-east was the river Salalavati, to the 
south was the town, Setaka^tiika, to the west was the 
I brahmin village called Thilna and to the north was tho 
mountain called Usiradhaja.” (Vinaya Texts, pt, II, S.B.E., 
Voh XVll, pp. 38-39). 

The Gopatha BrAhmat^a (II. 0) tells us that the USinaroa 
^ and VaSas were regarded as northerners. 
v«dio Mi™8iit™ In the (^* ^0), the tribe is 

iiuntoiv. alluded to in a passage which refers to their 

queen USmarAhL PAnlni also refers to the U^inora countiy 
in tho Satros (IL 4. ‘JO and IV. 2 .11 A). The Aitaroya 
^ BrAhmana contains a geographical passage (VIII. 14) which 
assigns to the middle country, the later Modhyade^, the 
Kurus and PahcAhis with the Va^ and USlnaras. In the 
Kau^taki upan4ad (IV. 1), too, the Ullnacas are associated 
with the Kuru-FahcAlss and the VaSas, Zimmei thinks 
that the U^maras earlier lived farther to the north-west. 
This theory ia based on the fact that the Anukramam of 
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the ascribes oac liyiun (X. 179) to ^8ivi Au ^Inata 

and that the Sivis were known to Absander’e foUowerfl as the 
Siboi living between the Indus and Akefflnes (Ckenab). The 
autbots of the Vedic Index do not accept this view of 
Zimmer and observe that “this in in no way conclusive, as 
the Sivia, at any rate in Epic times, occupied the land to 
the north of Kuruh^tra and there is no reason whatever 
to show that in tlie Vedic period, the Uiinaraa were farther 
west than the middle country.” {^ol. I,, p. 103). Mr. 
Pargiter, how’ever. holds that UAinara and his descendants 
occupied the Punjab (Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 
p, 109). He further tells ns that mara catabl ished separate 
kingdoms on the eastern border of the Punjab, viz., those 
of the YaudheyaB, Ambastlias, etc., and hia famous son, 
Sivi AuBlnara originated the Sivis in Sivapura and extending 
his con (quests westwards, founded through his four sons, the 
Idngdoms of the Vf^adarbhas, Madras, ^ekayaa and Suvfm s. 
thus occupying t^e 'Whole of tEc Timj^ except tlie north*^ 
west comer. (Ibid, p. 204). 

In tbc VanaparvTi of the MahSbhilrato (Cliap. 130, 21), 
^ j ft _ - we read that there were marshes, etc., 

IspiD onn I JuirMiO 

•««'»»»»- on both sides of the .Tamuna, where Uai- 

nara surpassed India in periorniing a yajiia. In the same 
parva we read that Indra, in order to tost USiuara, took 
the guise of a hawk, while Agni took the guise of a pigeon, 
and came to the shelter of King U^aro. The hawk came 
to the king and prayed for the pigeon. The king refused to 
hand over the pigeon to him and asked to prej for some 
other flesh. The hawk prayed for the king’s flesh in 
quantity equal to that of the pigeon. The kmg oonsentetl. 
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Hia own fleah no6 being equal to that of the pigeon, the king 
himaeli stood on one side of the scale. Indra then 
introduced himself to the king. He praised the king and 
became much pleased with him. He tlien went to heaven 
after giving him a boon (Chap. 131). From the Santiparva 
of the MahabhSiata we learn that Niirada s^id thus to 
SaEjaya, “Ufimara Sivi was doiwi. He encircled the whole 
world like a akin” (Chap. 20, 30). Ufiinara became the sole 
emperor of the world (Ibid, ^0). He offered all his cows, 
horses, etc,, to perform his yajna. (Ibid, 41). Prajapati 
thought Ufimara to be the only persob among the past and 
future kings, worthy of carrying his dhura (Ibid,, +2-43). 
In the Srlmadbhfigavata, wa read that there was a famous 
king named Sujaina in the kingdom of USinara. He was 
killed in battle (chap. 11, 2ath sloka, 7th akandha, p. 393). 
Again in the same work we read of queens of UAinara, who 
s^ng the condition of their husband, the king of the 
ukiuaras, became very mucli aggrieved and they fell down 
at his feet after striking their breasts repeatedly with their 
hands (Ibid, chap. 11, 7th skandha, 31 Sloka, p. 393). 

The following geneology will show that Ufinara was, 
according to tradition, descended from the Ajoavas:— 

Ana 

Amtimi 

Pnii|Kl> dyiiutini Djouty ^ tbp F^iuii- 

Ande&t tniliia HIvGckticoI Tndjitica. 

U4Inam had wives, Mngft, Kruni, Kava, DarvS and 
Dishadvaii who had five teligious soMi Mrga, Knim, Nava^ 
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Suvrata and Sivi, The city of Sivi waa known Sivapum, 
The city of Mriga was Yaudheya, the city of Nava was the 
kingdom of Nova, the city of Krimi was KrimiJa and fciiocity 
of Sux'fota was Arabostha, The HarivaThaa connects the 
Yaudheyas with USinata (Pargitor, MArkaniJeya Piitfipa, 
p. 3S0 j H. C. Ray Chaudhury, Politicai History of India, 
p. 279). The four sons of Sivi were known as Si vis but 
ihei; names wore Vriaadarbha, Stivlra, Kekaya and Mudraka 
who had four cities known as Kekaya, Madraka, Vrisadarbha 
and Suvidarblia (Vuyupur&pa, Chap. 99, cf. Bfidimapurfipo, 
Chap. 13, in which mention is mode of Kakgeyu’s family 
instead of Anu*a family j cf. also Visnupurip^ 4tb Arhaa). 

The Buddhist Jatakaa refer to King U^ara more than 
Th* Tim Nirai .lataka tells us that King 

Baridiii^ iiter»m». Usiiiara was very charitable but he did not 
lead a holy life. He could not. tbeiefore. pass from the peta 
world to be born in Brahma’s heaven. (Cowell, Jitaka, Vol. 
VI. p. 65). The MahinSradakassapa JStakft states that King 
U^Inara followed righteousness widting diligently on the 
Brahmins and Samapas, After death he went to heaven. 
(Ibid. Vol. VL p. 126). Again, in another Jataka, we read 
that once upon a time, there reigned a king named Ulinara. 
His people were wicked and they followed unrighteousness. 
During his reign, the religion of the Buddha began to die* 
appear. Brethren gained their livelihood in the twenty- 
one unlawful woya. Brethren, sisters, and laymen, all aban¬ 
doned their respective duties, Sakka observed the miserable 
plight of the people due to the decadence of the religion 
of the Buddha. He turned the god Mstali, his charioteer, 
into the shape of a huge blacdr houud and entered the city. 
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The people were terrified by the (ond barking of the liound. 
The king enquired why the hound waa barking. Sakka 
sajd that it waa very hungry. All sorts of food were given 
to itj even all the food in the city was given to it by order 
of the tdug but the hound exhausted everything and did not 
stop barking. At that the king said that it was not a hound 
but a goblin. Sakka then spoke out that he faarl come noth 
the hound to revive the religion of the Buddha and thus to 
establish the people In the virtues of liberaUty, Sakka then 
declared the law and went back to his own place with Matoli. 
(Ibid, Vo!. IV, pp. 112-115). 

In the DivyavadSna (p, 22) mention is made of Uatra- 
giri. Dr. H. C, lla 3 ’chaudliuTi is right in pointing oat that 
U^Inuragiri mentioned In the KathafiaritaSgara (Edited by 
Dur^pras&d and KfL^Infith, 3rd edition, p, 5), is doubtless 
identical with Ualragiri of the DivySvadSna and Usiradhaja 
of the Vinaya Texts. (S. B. E., pt. 11, p. 39). It is to be 
noted that UBinatagiri is placed near Kauakhala. (Political 
History of India, p. 28). 
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OPINIONS 

Dr. Sten Koncw of KonrujIt b a tbt 7 useful work yon 
have undertaken to pat together all the referencct uvuilable from 
litamturR about the Kflatriya dans. I winh that we had more 
boolffl of the samo kind, not only about taibca and dam but alio 
about g^ogtaphiml deaignationa. Tho great merit of aucb iKKibi 
is that they allow you to judge for yoursdf without aimpty 
accepting the opinion of the author, lam very thankful to you 
for your careful piecing together of aucb evidence oa is availablo 
and 1 look forward to further important contributiooB from you 

in elocidation of ancient Indian bistoiy. 

Mrs. C. A. P. Rbys Davids of BnElarvdi—Tbank you much 
for the gift of yonr very readable and clear- written work. Yon 
giveua many aper^m of what seetna to have been a simple folk 
of a crodfi atogn of dviliiaUon, when we get Ught upon them. 
Your book if a more ample and detailed monograph than what I 
bad expected. 

Dr. A. Benifidale Keith of Sootiand wiitee in his fowword to 
the above book i-The moet pieseing need at Lba pfeaent day 
is a detailed mveatlgation of caiefnlly choeen asp«cta of Indian 
hietoiy, and it was a happy thought of Mr, Bun^ Chatan 
Low to sdect for inveatigation the lurtory of certM K^atriyo 
done of ancient India. Careful coUectioos of facta eoch M are 
contained in this work form the only wund baaii of further 
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r^Bearcb mi tlbe histoTian cf India witi Bni tis task 

8ab&tantinll7 farthmd. both by the wide knowledge and by the 
fioimd judgmontf of tbo author^ Muiiy things are obscure in the 
history of these clans and it is of apeoia! value to have the 
whole of tbo facts regarding them set out wltbont parii pris in a 
spirit of scientific teseaich. 

Dr, F. O. Schrader of GertnanyThere io eo much interesting 
material in it and your way of dealing with it is attractive 
throughoot. 

Dr> E. W, Hopkins of America:—I was miicb pleased with 
yottt volnme on K^atriya Tribes of And cat Indiat which I have 
read with mach historical profit. Please accept my thanks for 
the very tiscfdt work^ 

I>r» Jar] Cbarpeatier of Opsala Your valuable book on 
■'^K^atriya Trihcfl in Ancient India”. I have found it a very 
valuable oontribntion to the history of ancient India. The subject 
has not^ to my knowledge, been dealt with properly m any previous 
work^ and I am eatoniehed at the vast and, as far ae 1 can judge, 
exhanctivo collections of materials that yon have eneceeded in 
bringing together. I ehall certainly recommetid the book to those 
of my students who are concerned with similar topics^ 

Dr. W* Geiger of Germany t—valuable present...—It was a 
happy idea, 1 think, to collect all the notices to be fontid in 
Indian sonites about the K^atriya elans in India in the Bnddhiet 
period. For this is of spedaf importance for our knowledge of 
Indian life daring those centtuiee. You have splendidly enlarged 
and supplied the materials shortly dealt with by Prof^ Bbya Davids 
in bis well-known book on EnddMet India I see with spedal 
interest that you have even atiUsed for youi work the Mah^veiiLsa 
Tika. 

Dr. L* D. Barnett of England the additions that yon have 
made increase the usefnlnees of the work. 
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Sir Chstle* Eliot, Biitiflh Ambweador, Japan:—In looking 
thioagli the Kaatriya tribee, I foond the thaptera on the U«ha™ 
end Sakyna pertioulariy inteieating and 1 am confident that the 
book wiU prove of real value to studente- 

Dr. Louie de la Valleo Poneein of Belgitan.... njiiortiinately 
yonr book on Keatriyae comee when I am dispatching the laat 
proofs of a Bittoin de i’ Inie, and I can only udd in a footnote 
that 1 have not been able to draw bona it a nnlnlier of details 
and obwivatione worthy of notice. But when I ehaU come to the 
Guptas, your temaika on the yechavisiriU be diactiaued. 
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